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‘Art. 3. 4n account of the history, manners, and customs of 
the Indian nations, who once inhabited Pennsylvania and the 
neighbouring states; by theRev.Joun HeckEweLper of Beth- 
Jehem. Compiled by request of the Historical and Literary 
committee of the American Philosophical Society, 8vo, pps 
347. Philadelphia, Abraham Small. Contained in vol. Ist. 
of Historical and Literary Transactions, 


W nen we reflect on the instability of human knowledge, 
the innumerable statements which have at various times been 
made on what were deemed unquestionable authorities, and the 
many plausible hypotheses which sagacious men have found- 
ed upon those statements, the greatest paft of which have been 

ubsequently discovered to be false or delusive, and have by ac- 
curate investigations been refuted, weannot but weep -over 
the limited powers of man, and lament the deceptions by which 
each individual first imposes upon himself and then endeavours 
to mislead his fellowcreatures. ‘The knowledge of this fact 
ought, no doubt, to excite in us habits of vigilant circumspec- 
tion, to quicken our industry, and above all to create in us a 
spirit of candor and modesty, which alone will enable us to pure 
sue our remarks with fair prospects of success. 

These reflections have been suggested by the work before 
us, from which we collect, that many opinions generally enter- 
tained with regard to the ancient inhabitants of America were 
ill founded, and that the real origin and character of those in- 
habitants still continue involvedin doubt and obscurity. Hence, 
we acknowledge, our obligations are great to the au- 
thor of the history under review, for having cleared up many 
of the contraverted points relating to this intricate subject. 

To become acquainted with the manners and customs of a 
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race of people, who are fast wasting away by the revolution of 
ages, is truly a pursuit worthy the attention of the philosopher, 
the scholar, the moralist, and the statesman. The causes, why 
they are unwilling to submit to the rules and regulations of civ- 
alized life, and why they cheerfully undergo all the depriva- 
tions, hardships, and ‘sufferings incidental to a savage state ra- 
ther than to live in the neighbourhood of polished man, involve 
a mysteridus principle in the human mind. Isolated and alone 
the Indian thinks himself happy when he is pursuing the say- 
age beast, wild as himself, through the trackless forest. When 
he hears the awful thunder and the roaring of the winds, or has 
success in the chase, he pours sorth his praises to the great Spi- 
rit, and adores an unknown power, whom he beholds in every 
object around him, and whom he regards as the author of all 
his enjoyments. How altered is his condition in the short pe- 
riod of two centuries! He was lord of the soil, he was undispu- 
ted master of the forest; but, to use his own energetic language, 
sthe white man came, and took possession cf whatever pleased 
him, and drove us from our dwelling.” All we now behold is 
new: all is but of yesterday. The impervious forest yields to 
the industry and perseverance of man. Cities, towns, and vil- 
lages are fast rising into importance. Where, a few years 
since, nothing was heard but the savage war whoop, the how!- 
ing of wild beasts, and the song of triumph or defeat, we see a 
nation rapidly increasing in numbers, in the full enjoyment of 
Civilization, advancing to perfectionin arts and scicnce. We be- 
hold rivers connected by canals, conveying the produce of the 
country to its utmost shores, and the Indian retiring and van- 

ishing like a dew-drop in the sun. We behold a people arising 
in grandeur, standing on the shores of the western world, and 
bidding defiance to the nations of Europe. We see them ex- 
tending their domain, as if the whole world was too little for A- 
merican enterprize. They are anxious to measure their 
strength with Europe, not only in arms, but in science, in litera- 
ture, and in all the atts which cheer social life, and render it de- 

lightful and happy. But amidst all the triumphs of genius, of 
patriotism, end of benevolence; triumpns, which the honest 

rustick and the enlightened scholar can celebrate without a 

tear in the bosom of their families; triumphsy the monuments 

of which have not, like those raised by sanguinary warriors, 

human tombs for their pedestals; itis our duty and it should be 

our desire to contemplate the sufferings and the wrongs of 
those who once existed as a nation, before our fathers landed 

on their shores. ‘Their numbers have decreased so rapidly 

that they cannot excite our hatred or our fears,:and justice de- 

mands of us that we should weigh their failings and their vir- 

tues in an even balance and give them all theirdue. Butafew 

years more and an Indian will be knewn only imname. Tores. | 
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cue from oblivion all the monuments that remain of what once 
they were, is a pursuit worthy a benevolent heart, and will tend 
to instruct us aid make us more intimately acquainted with that 
mysterious animal, man. But few traces remain to develop 
the character, the manners, or the religious and political feel- 
ings of the former inhabitants of this immense continent. All 


we know is, that one race of men has passed away, and not even . 


tradition informs us by what calamity they were destroyed. The 
monuments they have left prove them to have been much more 
numerous than were the nations that possessed the country 
when first discovered by Europeans. They also appear to 
have been farther advanced in civilization, and a population 
sufficient to raise such stypefidous works as are scattered over 
the western country must have derived their support from agri- 
culture and not from the precarious means afforded by the 
chase. ‘The author of the history under review has a right to 
claim our attention and respect on many accounts. He left the 
abodes of ease and plenty, of civilized man and of polished so- 
ciety, to spread abroad, amongst the sons of the forest, humani- 
ty, peace, and brotherly love. He sacrificed all the endear- 
ments of private life to become instrumental in promoting the 
happiness of those whom he considered as joined to him in re- 
lationship by their common parent. Sympathy, the mystic 


charm which connects the heart of every man with his broth- . 


er’s, prompted him to go forth, not in the splendor of an eastern 
prince, or as a man of pleasure, but in the character of a 
peacemaker, ready to sacrifice his personal comfort and to de- 
sert his friends, and neighbors, and companions, for the satisfac- 
tien cf contributing to the improvement of mind and of promo- 
ting universal good. Having resided for thirty years among 
the Indians, whose history he writes, he describes them as an 
eye witness, not from information merely but from long and re- 
peated observation. In respect to the principles by which he 
was actuated in writing his history he seems indeed eminently 
to deserve our praise, having, in the hope of doing good by his 
publication, subjected himself to the chance of incurring the ha- 
tred and enmity of those who hear or wish to hear of “horrid 
massacres’ only. There is a solemnity in his declarations, and 
a spirit of religion that pervades his words, which ought to 
give to his readers a favorable idea of his character and inten~ 
tions. | 

The history commences bya traditionary account of the Lene 
ni-Lenape or Delaware Indians and their migrations from west to 
east; and, although this cannot be depended upon, as all tradi- 
tions are imperfect, yet we will proceed to give a general idea 
ofit. Many hundred years ago they resided far to the west in 
a distant part of the continent, but, for some unknown cause, de- 
termined to migrate towards the east. After along journey, 
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and niany a night’s encampment, they arrived on the banks of 
the Mississippi or as-they termed it Namessi Sipu. Here 
they Mmet another nation searching for a better country than 
theirown. The spies, sent forward to reconnoitre by the Se- & 
nape, discovered that the country east of the Mississippi was 
possessed by a numerous and warlike people, called Alligewi. 
Marvellous tales are told of this wonderful people They are 
reported to have been generally large, and it is said there were 
giants amongthem. ‘Tradition says that they built the nume- 
rous circumvallations still remainipg in the western country, 
whence they sallied out upon their enemy but were generally 
repulsed. When the Lenape nation arrived on the banks of 
the Mississippi, they sent a deputation to the Alligewi to re- 
quest permission to settle in their neighborhood. This was 
refused them, and a war accordingly ensued. In the first bat- 
tle the Lenape were unsuccessful, and the Mengwe, whom 
they met on the banks of the river, agreed to Join them against 
the Allegewi, on condition that after having conquered the 
country they should be permitted to share it with them. 
These proposals were accepted, they attacked the Allegewi 
In concert, many great and bloody battles were fought, and 
the Allegewi were obliged to abandon their country and flee. 
After taking possession of it and dividing it between them the 
conquerors lived many hundred years peaceably in this country, 
and rapidly increased. At length some of the more enterpri- 
sing of their huntsmen and warricrs proceeded to the east 
where they discovered another country, with which they were 
much pleased. After exploring it and remaining some time 
they returned and reported to their nation the discoveries they | 
had made. The pleasing description they gave induced the 
Indians to believe that the country was designed for them by 
the great Spirit. They accordingly began to migrate thither 
in small bodies and settled on the four great rivers, viz. the 
Delaware, Hudson, Susquehannah, and Potomack, making the 
Delaware the centre of their possessions. The original na- 
tion finally became divided into three separate bodies, one of 
which remained on the west of the Mississippi, the cther on the 
east, and the remainder migrated eastward as menticned above. 
This last division soon sub-divided into several tribes, all how- 
ever acknowledging the Lenape as their grandfather or com- 
mon origin. Meanwhile the Mengwe who had settled on the 
great Lakes, increasing in numbers, proceeded still farther and 
settled on the St Lawrence. The growing prosperity of 
their southern neighbours the Lenape excited their jealousy. 
Treacherously therefore they excited a war between the Le. 
nape and the Cherokees, but their duplicity at length being 
discovered, the Lenape determined to take exemplary ven- 
geance. War was carried on between them for a long ume, 
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and the Mengwe finding it impossible to contend successiuliy 
with so pow erful a nation as the Lenape, entcred Into an assocL 
ation with all their kindred tribes to repel the attack. While 
these contests were prosecuting with vigour, the French landed 
in Canada and soon commenced a war against the confedcrated 
Troquois, who, finding it difficult to prevail ag ainst so great odds, 
had laid a plan to depriv re the Lenape of their power and mili- 
tary fame, which made even their zame decade by the Indians. 
= s, by the custom of those nations, were never brourit to 

a close except by the interference of the weaker sex. Itis un- 
neers a warrior, say they, to hold th loels weapon in his 
hand and at the same time to telk of peace. It is a Axed max- 
im with them on all occasions, that ood cannot dwell shape bad. 
They therefore consider it a proof of insincerity to fight and to 
< of peace at the same time. Unfortunately forthe 1 enape 

they listened in an unguarded hour to the artilices of their ner- 
fics ious enemy. The Mengwe represented to them how glori- 
ous it would be to become the restorers of peace amongs 
brethren; thai, far from being a disgrace to so great and power- 
ful a people, who could not be suspected of want of courage, to 
become mediators among the Incian nations would be the 
height of honor. They consented to lay aside their arms, to 
become women, and consequently lost the character of brave 
warriors, and with it their national importance. This is the 
substance of the tradition extant among them. . 

Our author next proceeds to give the Indian account of the 
arrival of the Dutch at New-York island. Thesavages here g!o- 
ry in their hospitable reception of the Europeans and boast of 
the honor of first welcoming them to their shores. 7 hey ree 
late with enthusiasm the astonishment which pervaded the 
whole nation, when “men with a white skin” first came to their 
country “in a big house fuating on the sea.” They beheld 
them as commissioned by the great Spirit to instruct his chil- 
dren, to teach them arts which they did not know, and thus to 
ameliorate their condition. They received them with joy; they 

acknowledged and derided their own ignorance and placed im- 
plicit confidence in the promises of their new visitors. 


“A great many years aro, when men with a white skin had never yet 


been seen in this land} some Indians, who were out a fishing at a place 
where the river widens, espied at a great distance something re ne 
large floating on the water, and suchas they had never seen before. 


These Indians, immediately returning to the su0res apprised their coun- 
trymen of what they had observed, and pressed them to go out with 
them and discover what it might be. They hurried out together and saw 
the phenomenon which now appeared to their sight, but c ould not agree 
upon what it was. Some believed it to be an uncommoily large fsa o 


- animal, while others were of opinion it must be avery b ig house floatin ao 


on the sea.” Page 54, 
Ignorance, the parent of superstition, persuades men to be- 
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lieve that whatever is novel or past their comprehension 

rust be produced by the immediate agency of a superior be- 

“~<: Whenever the laws of nature are not understood, when- 

er the human faculties have not been sufficiently cultivated to 

able them to explain the cause from the effect, men ever have 

resort. Self esteem raises them in their own imagt- 

s, and induces them to believe they are worthy the pect- 

attention and care of some superior being, in fact 

hat they are almost absolutely necessary for carrying on or as- 
isting in the government of the world. 

We have in the next chapter the complaints of the Indians. 
for the injustice, or imaginary injustice, done them by the 
whites, from which we shall make an extract. As opinions are 
very different on this subject, we shall be enabled to judge more 
correctly by hearing both sides. 

“It was we who so kindly received the long knives on their first arrival 
into our country. We took them by the hand and bid them welcome to 
' sit down by our side and to live with us as brothers, but how did they re- 
quite our kindness? They at first asked only for a little land on which to 
raise bread for themselves and families and pasture for their cattle, which 
we frecly gave them. They soon wanted more,which we also gave them. 
‘They saw the game in the woods which the Great Spirit had given us 
for our subsistence and they wanted that too. They penetrated into the 
woods in quest of game and discovered spots of land which pleased them, 
that land they also wanted, and because we were loth to part with it as 
we saw they had already moré than they had need of, they took it from 
us by force and drove us ata great distance from ourancient homes. ‘Thus. 
much against the Long Knives or Virgimans. ‘Thé Dutcheman next ar- 
rived at New-York. The great man wanted only a little land on which to 
raise greens for his soup, just as much as a bullock’s hide would cover. 
Here we might have observed their deceitful spit. The bullock’s hide 
<clid not cover indeed, but encircled, a very large piece of land which we 
foolishly granted to them. They were to raise greens on it, instea 
of which they planted great guns.” Page 60. 

The maxim, that man has a right to take possession of a 
country whenever its soil is unappropriated or productive of little 
general happiness, however beneficial to the world, cannot be 
justified by sound morals. Society, like individuals, advances 
to perfection by slow and imperceptible degrees.. It must pass 
the stages of infancy and youth before it arrives at manhood. 
The improvements in science, In arts, and in arms, from which 
we are deriving benefit, have not been the work ofaday. Cen- 
tury has followed century, and the minds of men have been 
employ ed in drawing instruction from the works of nature, in 
order to improve their condition. But that every one has a 
right to alienate his possessions and to place them in the hands 
of another, is an uncontroverted principle. In making these 
iranfers, the wiseand the 1 improved have ever a great advantage 
over the ignorant. The former, unders tanding the real value 
of different articles and estimating them according ta their 
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use, make exchanges conducing to their own benefit. This 
was the case with the first Europeans that emigrated to Amer- 
ca. They generally gave the aborigines what they esteemed 
an equivalent, and those exchafges were made in the first in- 
stances with the greatest harmony. ‘That the savages have 
been treated with cruelty and injustice by individuals, and some- 
times perhaps even by government, we admit. But that this 
has been generally the case we must deny, although in opposi- 
tion to the sentimgnts of our author. His feclings, derived 
from an intimate personal acquaintance with them, are perhaps 
liable 10 a suspicion of partiality, for the interesting manner in 
which they relate their sufferings and their wrongs must neces- 
sarily tend to bias one in their favor. 

Their zeal in their religious ceremonies, and many of the vir- 
tues they practicey might make even christians blush. 

“The Indian considers himself as a being created by an all powerful, 
wise, and benevolent Mannitto. All that he possesses, all that he enjoys, 
he looks upon as given to himor allotted for his use by the great Spirit 
who gave him life. He therefore believes it to be his duty to adore and 
worship his creator and benefactor, to acknowledge his past favors with 
gratitude, thank him for his present blessings and solicit the continuation 
of his good will.” Page 83. 

Gratitude and love seem to have inspired the Indians with 
reverence towards theircreator. They behold him clad in the at- 
tractive graces of benevolence; they address him with reve- 
rence and awe, but without fear. The idea they entertain of 
their maker governs them in their civil society, and induces 
them to study the interests of their nation, uncontrolled by the 
strong arm of power. Without a written code of laws, without 
any system of jurisprudence, or any definite form or constitu- 
tion of government, they submit to the advice of their chiefs, 
and live together in peace and harmony, and in the exercise of 
moral virtues. Intellect, with the Indians, takes an elevated 
stand. Its natural ascendancy induces those of an inferior 
stamp to submit, knowing that the result of wise deliberations 
will be consistent with justice, and proud of seeing able men 
conduct their affairs. Their government is an@ristocracy: but 
it is not an aristocracy of titled nobles, and degenerate and ig- 
norant lords, of purse-proud dukes and dissipated dutchesses: it 
is the noble, generous, free, and dignified aristocracy of experi- 
ence, of wisdom, and of virtue. The tyrants of Europe and of 
Africa may sport with the sufferings of their subjects, but the 
freemen of America will spurn the hand of power, they will 
march to glory and honor, guided by freedom, whose altar shall 

be decorated, not with ensigns of royalty, but with knowledge, 
_ and justice, and a desire of universal happiness. 

Our author devotes a chapter to the eloquence of the Indians, 

which has been a subject of considerable dispute. It has been 


> 
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ruestion .ed whether the celebrated speech of Logan, given by 
Mr. Jefferson in his notes on Vi irginia, is authentic. Our au- 
thor has paid particular attention to this subject, and believes, 
from what he has seen and heard, that it is in character with all 
the public speaking of their distinguished chiefs. The idea 
has prevailed, that their language is so defective, as to be inca- 
yable oF expressing any thing but the most common thoughts. 
2: is however in the infancy of language, when men speak what 
s natural | apd simple, when feeling dictates to them their senti- 
ments, when arguments are few and pointed, that eloquence is 
forcible and im ipressive. Our author also does away the com- 
mon opinion of the misery and cruel treatment of Indian 
Wives. 

“The work of the women is not hard or difficult. They are both ab le 
and willing to do it and always perform it with cheerfulnéss. Mot hers 
feach their dau ghters those duties which common sense would otherwise 
Point outtothem when grownup. Within doors their labor is very tri- 
fling, there is seldom more than one pot or kettle to attend to. There is 
no seesaw. | ol the house and but little to wash and that not often. Their 
principal occupations are to cut and fetch in the fire-wood, tillthe ground, 
sow and re: ap the grain, and pound the corn in their mortars for their pot- 
tage, and to make bread which they bake in the ashes, Wheng soing on a 
journey or to hunting camps with their husbands, if they have no horses 
they carry a pack on ‘their backs, which often appears heavier than it real- 
ly is. Ihave never known an Indian woman complain of the hardship of 
carrying me burthen, which serves for their own comfort and support as 
well as of their husbands.” Page 144. 


Marriaece, with the Ingians, is a merecivil contract. It is 
entered into Wwithiontt ‘those longings of soul’? which Cupid’s 
arrows make, “yet squaw know too well what Indian do if he 
cross,” ai nd hevelbire she studies to please him, and in return 
her husben d spares no pains to gratify her and make her happy 
The Indian setdom condescends to quarrel with his wife or to 
abuse her. Ifshe has given him just cause of offence, he pun- 
ishes her by making her suffer “absence worse than death,” for 
she is ina state of suspense and knows not whether he will ever 
return. 

Extracts might be multiplied which would increase the in- 
terest of this arti_le, but they would exceed our limits. We 
must not however entirely pass over the Indian method of cook- 
ing. Their most common food is prepared from the maize. 

‘Their bread isoftwo kinds: one mace up of green corn while it Is its 
the milk and another of the same grain when fully ripe and quite dry. 
This last is pounde das fine as possible,then sifted and kneaded into doug! ly 


and afterwards made up into cakes of six inches in diameter and about 
un inch in thickness, rounded off on the edge.” p. 186, 


a a 
And again, 


“Their Princamoran, as-they call it, is the most nourishing’ and durable 
food made ext of the Indian corn, The blue sweetish kind isthe graig 
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which they prefer for that purpose. They parch it in clean hot ashes 
unti! it bursts, it is then sifted and cleansed and pounded in a mortar into 
a kind of flour, and when they wish to make it very good they mix some 


sugar with it.” 

Their food is plain and simple, unmixed with the “drugs, the 
charms, the mighty magic” of modern refinement and luxury. 
Hence sickness and disease are hardly known among them. 
Their intellectual faculties are vigorous although but little cul- 
tivated, and their spirit is bold and unyielding. The pleasing 
sentiments of generous love and sympathizing friendship reign 
triumphant in an Indian bosom, and we readily agree with our 
author in believing, that “there are those among them who on 
an emergency would lay down their lives for a friend.”” We 
cannot but think however that Mr. Heckewelder’s honest zeal 
in behalf of the “oppressed Indian” has sometimes misled 
him, and that in his comparison of the whites and Indians, the 
“Lions have found a painter,” who in some instances colours 
rather too highly. The Indians cannot indeed make known 
their grievances to a sympathizjng world, but we trust and be- 
lieve they are influenced in many or most of their actions like 
other men. Hence we must suppose that they have other 
faults beside the “passion of revenge.”? Undoubtedly we have 
taught them vices unknown to them before, and British hire- 
lings and British agents have manifested more depravity of 
beart, more wanton and barbarous cruelty in their own actions” 
and in the advice and directions given to their Indian allies, 
than have ever been displayed by the most abandoned savage 

The extracts we have made will abundantly serve for a spe- 
cimen of our author’s language. His extreme and exemplary 
modesty would disarm the severity of criticism, even if his 
work were liable to suffer from it. As that however is not the 
case, we cannot refrain from pointing it out as deserving com- 
mendation. In his dedication to his lamented friend, Dr. Wis- 
iar, are some specimens of his characteristic diffidence, and 
his conclusion is still more striking. After apologizing for his 
cefects in point of method, composition, and style, he thus re- 


marks: 


“T am not an author by profession. The greatest part of my life was 
fhas been] spent among savage nations, and I have now reached the age 
of seventy-five, at which period of life little improvement can be expect 
cd, Itis not therefore as an author that I wish to be judged, but as a sin- 
ecre relator of facts that have fallen within my observation and knowledge. 
Y declare that L have said nothing but what 1 certainly know or verily be- 
lieve.” 

This book will afford amusement and instruction to all clas- 
ses of society, and tend to humanize our feelings towards those 
from whom we have suffered much, but who have suffered 


perhaps more from us. We a we can acquit Mr. Hecke- 


~f 
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welder of having been an “unskilful painter,’’ and may say with 
truth that few books are more likely to be read with pleasure 
and advantage than this, which is sent out with such great hu« 
mility. - B. 


Art. 4. Zhe True Masonic Chart, or Hierogiyfhic Moni- 
tor, containing all the emblems explained in the degrees of 
Entered Appfirentice, Fellow Craft, Master Mason, Mark 
Master, Past Masier, Most Excellent Master, Royal Arch, 
Royal Master, and Select Master: designed and duly ar- 
ranged, agreeably to the lectures, by R. W. Jeremy L.Cross, 
G.L. To which are added Illustrations, Charges, Songs, 
&c. 12mo. pp. 172, with 40 plates. Mew-Haven, Flagg and 
Gray Printers: Engravings by A. Doolittle. 1819. 


SO much has been said, written, and published on the sub. 
ject of Free Masonry, that nothing zew in relation to it can at 
the present day be reasonably expected. In every part of the 
world, books have been published explanatory of the 
principles of the order, and almost every town, village, 
and county throughout this country, if not throughout the hab- 
itable globe, has, once or twice a year, its orator or chaplain, 
either publicly to eulogize, or privately to enlighten and in- 
struct, the craft Yet from the very nature of the subject nov- 
elty is ina great measure proscribed. Opportunity is indeed 
afforded to dilate upon the general principles of morality and to 
ring changes upon the hiecreglyphic emblems of the order. 
Much useful instruction may be given, and many beautiful allu- 
sions, by way of illustration, may be made, but no new truths 
can be expected to be developed, no new symbols can with pro- 
priety be introduced. The subject therefore, though intrinsi- 
cally important, and to a large body of men deeply interesting, 
is necessarily trite. The work before us, except in the design 


and arrangement of the plates, is nothing more than a compila- | 


tion, and indeed is hardly that. Itis arepublication of the same 
illustrations, charges, &c. which have leng ago been before the 
public, and without any considerable alteration in the arrange- 
ment of the parts. We do not however mention this as a de- 
fect. Novelty is as little to be desired as expected in a mason- 
ic text book. The mysteries of the order, if we credit its tra- 
ditions, have been the same from time immemorial, and, se 
Jong as masonry lasts, they must remain thesame. We donot 
therefore wish to see any xew system of lectures, except so far 
as they may be new to those, who have departed for a time from 
the ancicnt course,or lost sightof a portion of the illustrations,an@ 
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who require ta be brought back, by the introduction of what hey 
may esteem novelty, to an harmonious coincidence in important 
particulars with the rest of the fraternity. 

Mr. Cross is well known in the masonic world. He has been 
an able, ardent, and indefatigable labourer in the cause of the 
craft. His amenity and modesty of deportment, the purity of 
his principles, and correctness of his life, in fine, his truly ma- 
sonic character, have ensured him the esteem and respect of 
his brethren, wherever they have had an opportunity of cultiva- 


ting his acquaintance. His well known uncommon acquire- 


ments in mystic lore, united to the affection entertained for him 
as an individual, must secure for his work an extensive pat- 
ronage. And, we confess, we hope it will be patronised. Its 
merit consists in the selection of the best and most universally 
approved system of illustrations, and the classification of mason- 
ic emblems, in such a manner as to assist the lecturer, and to 
promote uniformity in working. This latter part of the plan 
is ina great measure new, and constitutes an important improv- 
ment. It will be of no use however to any but “brothers of the 
mystic tie.” For them only was it intended, and by them only 
will it be favorably regarded. 

Mr. Cross has devoted himself almost exclusively for some 
time past to the interests of free masonry. He has travelled 
from one end: of the continent to the other, lecturing in every - 
part of his course, comparing the modes of work which he has 
observed in different lodges, and endeavoring as far as possible 
to bring about a perfect and unvarying uniformity. To aid in 
the accomplishment of this leading object is the design of the 
work before us. We wish it therefore extensive circulation a- 
mong the craft, that its utility in this respect may be fairly test- 
ed. Whether Mr. Cross be right or not in all the minute par- 
ticulars, a general acquaintance with his work will tend at least 
to awaken enquiry, and, where differences have existed, to as- 
certain which mode is the most correct. 

We know there are many of our readers, who will think the 
time devoted to masenry absolutely lost or worse than lost. 
Notwithstanding its antiquity and general diffusion, notwith- 
standing the purity of its professea principles, and the repeated 
encomiums of its votaries, its mysteries are considered as so 
much ‘solemn mockery,” and its existence is regretted as a 
calamity to the world. It is a little remarkable likewise, that 
among the enemies of an institution professedly intended to 
make men wiser, happier, and better, to subdue ferocious pas- 
sions, and to cultivate all the nobler feelings of our nature, there 


‘should be found so many pious and sincere disciples of the re- 


deemer. There.is certainly no incensistency between the pre- 
cepts of masonry and those of the gospel. Let the christian. 
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open the volume before us, and find in it, if he can, a doctrine 
he would condemn, a general principle he coes not admire. 
Nor does masonry arrogantly profess to assume the high station 
of a rival or a substitute of the religion of the cross. So far as 
its influence extends, it is subsidiary to the cause of christiani- 
ty. It is true, masonry is not confined to the professors of any 
form of religion. It admits within its sanctuary the Turk, the 
Hindoo, the Mahometan, and the Jew, as well as the be- 
liever in the gospel. But it presents the sacred volume as its 
first and most brilliant luminary, as the rule of faith, and the 
guide of practice. Why then should the christian condemn it? 
Ass well might he object to the admission of any other than pro- 
fessors of religion to the privileges of citizenship, to the right 


of being heard, as a party or a witness, in a court of justice, or. 


even to a seat within the reach of the sound of gospel preach- 
ing. 

Many however find fault with the secrecy of masonry,which they 
think dangerous in itself, and inconsistent with the precepts of 
christianity. It should however be recollected, that the prin- 
cifles of masonry are not secret, and that we have too many 
pledges, in the characters of those who in different ages and 
countries have joined themselves to the fraternity, of the sin- 
cerity of its public professions, to leave room for a suspicion of 
any thing dangerous or improper behind the veil. _ There is 
nothing secret in masonry but those rites and mysteries, which 
are essential to its preservation as a distinct order, and which 
tend.to throw light upon the ancient history of the institution. 
Without these secrets masonry must cease to exist, because 
without them there would be no line of demarkation between 
the initiated and the rest ofthe world. Let it be considered too, 
that the extent of the institution, the various characters, con- 
flicting sentiments, and difierent pursuits of those who are ad- 
mitted to a familiar acquaintance with its mysteries preclude 
the possibility of making them the veil, behind which to devise 
or execute any dangerous plans. 

Some indeed object to secrecy in the abstract, and maintain 
that on no occasion whatever should it be tolerated. This how- 
ever is evidently untenable ground. It is impossible to do ex- 
tensive good in the world, without occasional Secrecy, and our 
Saviour himself has enjoined it upon us to pray in secret, and, 
when we doal/ms, not even te let the left hand know what the 
right hand doth. 

It is said however, and truly said, that masonry does not ful- 
Yy accomplish the objects it professes to have in view; | that its 
principles are better than its practical results; that, wita all its 
Soasted sublimity and excellence, its votaries are still but men, 
and are not always even the best of men. This alas! though it cer- 
tainly does not constitute a solid objection to the institution, ma- 
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sons are compelled to admit, is a melancholy fact; and the or- 
der never can attain the elevated standing it deserves, in the es- 
timation of an unenlightened world, till additional pains are ta. 
ken to correct the morals of the fraternity, and to render more 
conspicuous by its fruits its utility andimpertance. We know 
indeed the beneficial tendency of masonry, for we have scen its 
happy results, not only in extending seasonable relief to the un- 
fortunate, but in subduing turbulent passions, in withholding 
the hand of violence, in adjusting differences among brethren, 
in producing a peaceable atonement for injuries, and thus pro- 
moting harmony and mutual affection. But these effects are 
seldom known to the world, and it is nota matter of wonder, 
that unfavorable opinions should be formed of an institution, 
which appears to the uninitiated so little productive of practicat 
food. 

It is time then that the real friends of masonry were roused 
from their lethargy. Either expunge from the lectures and 
charges the strict injunctions they contain, or evince, by the 
lives and conversation of masons, that they are not regarded 
with indifference and contempt. Is it not mockery and worse 
than mockery?—is it not insulting the ancient luminaries of the 
order and the order itself, to deliver from the oriental chair 
with an affectation of solemnity, and gravely to hear, admoni- 
tions, the impressive language of which has scarcely ceased to ° 
vibrate upon the ear, before they are openly and unblushingly 
violated? What can the world be expected to think of an in- 
stitution, the votaries of which with solemn pomp enjoin upon 
their newly made brother never to utter the name of Deity 
‘except with that reverential awe which is due from a creature 
to his creator,’ and almest in the next breath, so soon at least 
as they have retired from the hallowed shrine, teach him con- 
tempt for the precept, by setting him an example of the most aw- 
ful profanity? Indeed these things ought notso to be. If ma- 
sonry is not considered as a mere mockery, if its precepts are 
expected to command for it respect, they ought not to be 
habitually and constantly violated in the face of the world. Is it 
not time that a reformation was commenced! How awfutis the 
responsibility imposed upon those, who occupy elevated sta- 
tions, and possess extensive influence among tl:e fraternity! 
Let them begin with a scrupulous attention to their own lives, 
Let them never lose sight of the “three great duties,” or class- 
es of duties, “which as masons they are charged to inculcate— 
to God, their neighbors, and themselves.” Let them strive to 
become examples of every good word and work to the newly 


-Ynitiated and less informed brother. Then let them extend 


their views to the conductof others. Let it be the zealous endea- 
vour of all, who wish to support the order to which theyfare so 


re 


strongly and closely united, to exhibit an obvious practical 
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good effect of its principles and injunctions. In this way will 
they best answer the objections of the caviller, and most effec- 
tually maintain the dignity of the institution. 

These remarks are made with a freedom, which some may be 
inclined to think, savours of arrogance and presumption. Let 
it however be considered, that they are founded upon facts 
which cannot be denied; and we trust we shall be believed 
when we add, they are the result of a strong attachment to the 
order, and ofa settled conviction that in no other way, than that 
we have pointed out, can it be successfully and properly defend- 
ed. 

The condition and prospects of masonry in the western 
country are encouraging. Nothing is wanting to its prosperity, 
but a more scrupulous attention tg its principles and injunc- 
tions. Lodges are numerous. Zeal for masonic light is ex- 
tensive and ardent. Royal Arch Chapters are rising up under 
favorable auspices in every part of the country, and there is a 
prospect of the speedy establishment in Kentucky of an en- 
campment of Knights Templars. It is only necessary then to 
awaken toa sense of the true value and proper objects of ma. 
sonry. Wedo not expect to see the day, when masons will all 
be strictly upright, when uninterrupted harmony will prevail a- 
mong the fraternity, when all the designs of faith will be attain- 
ed, all the delightful visions of hope be realized, ana pure, unal- 
toyed charity enjoy a boundless and resistless sway. But we 
trust the time may arrive, when ‘the gvod influence of mason- 
vy on the life and character shall be universally obvious, when 
its admirable theories shall be much more generally reduced to 
practice, and when the institution shall cease to be condemn- 
ed and persecuted for the errors of its votaries. E. 


——— 


Art. 5. Nightmare Abbey: by the author of Headlong Hall. 
i2mo. pp. 222. Philadelphia: M. Carey and Son, 1819. 


THIS is a little tale written principally for the purpose of 
ridiculing that schoo] of sentiment of which Lord Byron may 
be considered the head. As usual with professed satire, truth 
is pretty often sacrificed to severity, and the writer shews that if © 
ridicule is the test of truth, it is one which is not most success- 
ful when epplied with the greatest fairness. It is also an amu- 
sing specimen of a kind of literature, which America will not 
possess for ages, if ever, arising from the influence of a very 
luxurious state of society upon the habits of men of letters, and 
resulting in a remarkably fastidious and unnatural taste in the 
literary community. The story, if the book may be said to 
have any, is to the last degree unimportant, and of no other use 
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than as affording an opportunity for an obvious introduction of 
the sentiments of the philosophical author. It is indeed a little 
amusing to see with what ease the world of literary triflers 
changes its habits of thinking. T he celebrity of a single au 

thor is sufficient to produce an alteration in the style of thought 
and composition of a whole generation. First Junius, and then 
Burke, triumphed as the institutors of new systems of political 
speculation, and in the Brutuses, and Scevolas, and Decit’ 
and Catos, which crowd our journals, we see the last feeble con- 
tractions of the spring which they so powerfully expanded. Sa 
it is with the philosophy of morals and sentiment. As many 
seem to be desirous of being in the fashion of the most popular 
and the latest theory as are anxious to be right, and itis very 
unusual to see these speculations of distinguished men examin- 
ed in any other spirit, than that of indiscriminate attack and de- 
fence. The subject however before us is at least very interest- 
ing. The opinions of Lord Byron, delivered in the most en- 
chanting language, illustrated by every charm of sentiment, and 
supported by the original and distinguished character of the 
noble philosopher, may well command attention. They are cal- 
culated too of themselves to awaken the most interesting sensa- 
tions in the heart, and bid the dark eye of passion glow with 
unwented brilliancy. Their display commences in his earlier 
works with declarations of the bitterest scorn,-contempt, and 
tedium ofthe world. Yet itis a scornand contempt that seen, 
every moment to be intruded upon by more gentle visitants. 
The soft forms of buried love, departed friendship, and remem- 
bered joy often appear to reproach the ungrateful sufferer that 
he has forgotten them in his sorrow, and seem, like his own vis- 
ion of Astarte, to remind him of the close of his earthly ills 
and to promise him a return of their dearest consolations. As 
he proceeds in the course of his works, the agonies of his des- 
pair are less impatient; he is more a Roman; sublimer and cold- 
er philosophy is introduced; he seems to be rather rising above, 
than contending with, man; and looks up to the sleeping ma- 
jesty of the mountain, and the pure, bright beauty of the starg 
with a more abstracted and unearthly aspiration. This strain 
of thought is changed for still another and sweeter in Lord By- 
ron’s last poem, where the author appears to be convinced that 
the fallen and wounded form of Italy is an object of greater in- 
terest than the forest and the mountain; that the moral sublimity 
of her desolation, her clouded splender, her dying glory, her 
ruined arts are more in unison with his feelings than the dia- 
logues which he held with the Spirit of the universe; and that 
the moonlight beams for him with less affecting interest on the 


- “Alps or the Rhine, than in the naked Pantheon or the ruined 


Coliseum. Throughout the series however the change is so 
natural that it brings with it no inconsistency, and the mere bit- 
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ter and violent portions are so much more striking to hasty 
thinkers and readers, that it is no wonder-they are considered as 


Lord Byron’s philosophy without the modification we havesug- 
gested, 

Mr. Cyruness.—There is no worth nor beauty but in the mind’s idea, 
Love sows the wind and reaps the whirlwind. Confusion, thrice con- 
founded, is the portion of him, who rests, even for an instant, 6n that most 
brittle of reeds—the affection of a human being. The sum of our social 
destiny is to inflict or to endure. 

Mr. Hitary.——Rather to bear and forbear, Mr. Cypress, a maxim which 
you perhaps despise. Ideal beauty is not the mind’s creation: it is real 
beauty, refined aud purified in the mind’s alembic, from the alloy which 
always more or less accompanies it in our mixed and imperfect nature. 
But still the gold exists in avery ample degree. To expect too much is a 
disease in the expectant, for which human nature is not responsible; and, 
in the common name of humanity, I protest against these false and mis- 
chievous ravings. To railagainst humanity for not being abstract perfec- 
tion, and against human love for not realizing all the splendid visions of the 
poets of chivalry, is to rail at the summer for not being all sunshine, and 
at the rose for not being always in bloom. 

Mx. Cypress.—Human love! Love is not an inhabitant of the earth. We 
worship him asthe Athenians did their Unknown God: but broken hearts 
are the martyrs of his faith, and the eye shall never see the form which 
Phantasy paints, and which Passion pursues through paths of delusive 
beauty, among flowers, whose odours are agonies, and trees, whose gums 
are poison. 

Mr. Hitany.—yYou talk like a Rosicrusian, who willlove nothing but a 
sylph, who does not believe in the existence of a sylph, and who yet quar- 
yels with the whole universe for not containing a sylph. 

Mr. Cyrepress.—The mind is diseased of its own beauty, and fevers into 
false creation. The forms, which the sculptor’s soul has seized, exist only 
in himself. 

Mr. Frosxy.—Permit metodiscept. They are the mediums of com- 
mon forms combined and arranged into a common standard. The ideal 
beauty of the Helen of Zeuxis was the combined medium of the real beau- 
ty of the virgins of Crotona. 

Mn. Hitary.—But to make ideal beauty the shadow in the water, and, 
dike the dog inthe fable, to throw away the substance in catching at the 
shadow, is scarcely the characteristic of wisdom, whatever it may be of ge- 
nius. ‘Toreconcile man,as he is, to the world as it is, to preserve and im- 
prove all that is good, and destroy or alleviate all that is evil, in physical 
and moral nature,—have been the hope and aim of the greatest teachers 
«nd ornaments of ourspecies. I will say too, that the highest wisdom and 
the highest genius have been invariably accompanied with cheerfulness. 
We have sufficient proofs on record, that Shakespeare and Socrates were 
the most festive of companions. Lut now the little wisdom and genius we 
have, seem to be entering into a conspiracy against cheerfulness. 

This is a specimen of the view which is taken of ‘Childe 
Harold’s scntiments’ when they are controverted im a serious 
mood by our author. Indeed, we have little doubt that the ma- 
jority of readers would, when interrogated, declare their opin- 
ion that the spirit of the school of which we speak was misan- 
thropr. Almost all the attacks which are made upon his lord~ 
2hip’s peetry or philosophy are founded upon these two points 
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of belief, that he is a misanthrope in morals and an atheist in 
religion. Several very eloquent strictures upon him, depend- 
ing for their validity upon these suppositions, have from time to 
time appeared, but we do not remember to have seen the question 
examined, how far the accusations themselves are mistaken. 
No one will attribute to Lord Byron that unworthy, petu- 
lant hatred of the world which arises from an experience of its 
trifling misfortunes or disappointments. We see nothing in 
his works like the spirit of Timon or Diogenes. There are 
bitter complaints, but against whom or what are they urged? 
Not against the world or society, but against the tyrants, and 
rufhians, the vices, and the follies which have desolated and de- 
vraded it. We see the indignation displayed to be exactly pro- 
portioned to the suffering which mankind in general receive 
from any habit or sentiment which is inveighed against,and not 
to the personal suffering or displeasure of the traveller. He 
contented himself with laughing goodhumouredly enough at 
the follies of modern Europe in the English Bards and Beppo* 
and awakes the reposing sublimity of his anger and contempt 
only when standing under the shattered friezes of the Parthenon, 
in the cell of Tasso, or on the carnage field of Waterloo. No 
mind seems more deeply filled than his with the love of beauty 
and eloquence, the grandeur of art, the glories of refinement, 
and the charms of improvement, cultivation, and taste. Every 
sentiment of delicate tenderness can be found in his works, and 
the pages of that man who is accused of being a savage, at war 
with human nature, are filled with passages like the following: 


“Thou too art gone, thou lov’d and lovely one! 

Whom youth and youth’s affection bound to me, 

Who did for me what none beside have done, 

Nor shrank from one albeit unworthy thee. 

What is my being? thou hast ceas’d to be! 

Nor staid to welcome here thy wanderer home, 

Who mourns o’er hours which we no more shall see— 
Would they had never been, or were to come! 

Would he had ne’er return’d to find fresh cause to roam! 


Oh! ever loving, lovely and beloved! 

}fow selfish Sorrow ponders on the past, 

And clings to thoughts now far removed! 

But time shalltear thy shadow from me last. 

All thou could’st have of mine, stern death! thou hast; 
The parent, friend, and now the more than friend: 
Ne’er vet for one thine arrows flew so fast, 

And gricf with grief continuing still to blend, 

Hath snatched the little joy that life had yet to lend.” 





~* A letter, anonymous we believe, has been going the rounds of the 
newspapers, ascribing this little jeu d’esprit to W. Stewart Rose. We 
can assure our readcrs we have every reason to believe it is Lord Byron’s, 
It was given in an authentic edition of his lordship’s works, at his own res 
quest, toan American gentleman of our acquaintance in Lopdon, by Lord 
~yron’s only authorized publisher. 
1} 
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The same exquisite sensibility to the attractions of female 
loveliness is every where met with, as from his imprisoned 
Corsair: 

“Yet there is one to whom my memory clings, 

Till to these eyes her own wild softness springs. 

My sole resources in the path I trod 

Were these—my bark—my sword—my love—my God! 
The last [left in youth—he leaves me now— 

And man but works his will to lav me low. 

{ have no thought to mock his throne with prayer 
Wrung from the coward crouching of despair; 

It is enough—I breathe—and I can bear.” 


~\nd in one of the most beautiful of the Hebrew Melodies? 


‘She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies; 

And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meets in her aspect and her eyes. 

Thus mellow’d to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies.” 


*‘And on that cheek, and o’er that brow. 
So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 
But tell of days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below, 
A. heart whose love is innocent!” 


We do not mean to have it supposed that the general spirit 
6f these poems is thus represented with perfect fairness. On 
the contrary Harolde is very often at variance with the world, 
but, as we have suggested, iti shearly as frequently in sorrow as 
in anger, and when the latter passion is employed it is univer- 
sally well directed.* We can conceive of nothing more sublime, 
more affecting, or more inimitably delightful, than the whole 
tone of the lamentations made by the poet over the departed 
glory of Grercr and Rome. | 


“Tialia! oh Italia! thou who hast 
The fatal gift of beauty, which became 
A funeral dower ef present woes and past, 
On thy sweet brow is sorrow plough’d by shame, 
And annals graved in characters of flame. 
Oh God! that thou wert in thy nakedness 
Less lovely or more powerful, and could’st claim 
Thy right, and awe the robbers back, who press 
To shed thy blood, and drink the tears of thy distress.” 


“Oh Rome! my country! city of the soul! 

‘The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 
Lone mother of dead empires! and control 
In their shut breasts their petty misery. 





*Some of the smaller pieces on his lordship’s domestic circumstances 
are insuch an excessively bad taste, both of sentiment and language, that 
we incline to think them supposititious, but have no means of testingy 


their authenticity, 
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What are our woes and sufferance? Come and see 
The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
O’er steps of broken thrones and temples, Ye! 
Whose agonies are evils of a day— 

A world is at our feet as fragile as our clay. 


- 


The Niobe of nations! here she stands, 
Childless and crownless, in her voiceless wo; 
An empty urn within her withered hands, 
Whose holy dust was seatter’d long ago; 
The Scipio’s tomb contains no ashes now; 
The wery sepulchres lie tenantless 
Of their heroic dwellers: dost thou fiow, 
Old Tiber! through a marble wilderness? 
Rise, with thy yeltow waves, and mantle her distress.’*- 


«Arches on arches! as it were that Rome, 
Collecting the chief trophies of her line, 
Would build up all her triumphs in one dome, 
Her Coliseum stands; the moonbeams shine 
As ’twere its natural torches, for divine 
Should be the light which streams here, to illume 
This long explored but still exhaustless mine 
Of contemplation; and the azure gloom 

Of an Italian night, where the deep skies assume 


Hues which haxe words, and speak to ye of heaven, 
Floats o’er this vast and wondrous monument, 
And shadows forth its glory.” 


We have indulged ourseives in these extracts principally fo 
show that some qualification should be made of the assertion 
that the tone and spirit of Byron’s philosophy are bitter, con- 
temptuous, and misanthropical. We cannot afford to renew 
in the minds of our readers their remembrance of his descrip- 
tions of the statues, and the buildings, the works of art, andthe 
beauties of nature, which breathe every where the spirit of an el j 
evated and enlightened love of the great and good of mankind. 

It cannot be denied however that much of the philosophy of 
Lord Byron is incorrect. We regret that the limits we are 
forced to confinc-ourselves within, compel us to refrain from a 
detailed consideration of the question, how far there may be a 
foundation in nature for many of his views of the relations and 
state of society. The young and ardent, who are entering life, 
whose eyes have just opened on the world of passion, and who, 
in its sunny sky and cloudless morning, can see every thing 
sooner than the tempest of noon or the darkness of night, will be 
ready at once to deny the truth of most of the clouded visions 
of futurity which Childe Harold will present to them. They 
cannot believe that the prospects of love and happiness, which 
arise to them from every object they contemplate, are as unsta- 
ble and hollow as he bids them believe they are. They cannot 
| believe when they arc told that the idols they now worship 
} will be fouad weak indeed in the hour of want or peril. They 
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cannot believe that laughter is mad and mirth idle. They can- 
not foresee that their days of darkness will be many. But is 
not the reverse of the proposition equally true? Do not the a- 
ged and the experienced, who have passed through these fields 
of delight, which at a distance appear so lovely, tell us that they 
are as barren and unhealthy as the senna and cologquintada of 
the Arabian deserts which are so lovely to the prospect and so 
poisonous to the taste. The records of all philosophers and 
moralists concur at least in this, in their statement of the folly 
and emptiness of what are falsely called the pleasures of the 
world, and these objectionable stanzas of Lord Byron extend 
but little farther than to insist strongly on this view ef human 
happiness. 

Besides it does not appear to us perfectly fair, to insist that 
every display of the powers of the imagination should arise 
from a morally agreeable, or a virtuous subject. We all know 
that a vast degree of enjoyment is derived from works of taste 
er genius when they treat of events the most unhappy and dis- 
tressful. ‘To demand that the philosophy of a pocm, whose he- 
ro is described to be a wanderer among the monuments of 
power and the graves of nations should always be of the serene 
and placid temperament of Ciceroor Sir T homas Moore, is a 
little extravagant. For ourselves we can gaze on the Laocoon 
or the Niobe with as much pleasure as on the Apollo or Anti- 
nous, though it must be a hard heart that does not suffer with 
their puternal agony and sublime deprecation. The ancients 
appear to have had a more just taste than ourselves in this res- 
pect and to have been more free from the fastidious delicacy 
which can be pleased only by hight and graceful and happy con- 
templations. What is Harold or even Manfred, when compar- 
ed with Orestes or Qi dipus: the one obscurely hinting at the 
nature of his crimes, and the cause of his sufferings, and con- 
cealing their ungrateful character by every species of tender- 
ness and luxury of style and sentiment, the other, w'thout any 
reservation, describing the enormity of the incest and the parri- 
cide, ina manner as acsh as the subject is dreadful. Let us 
be careful that we do not, in the delicacy of our modern taste, 
retrench and refine and modify and cerrect, till we have left on- 
ly the lifeless corse of poetical excellence, On the whole, we 
think it cannot be denied, that from the time of Mr. Broughams 
facetious review of the foems by a minor, to the present mo- 
ment, much injustice has been done to-Lord Byron, by those 
who found political or religious motives to make him their ene- 
my, and were content that his literary reputation should suffer 
with his public and moral character. There has indeed been 
circulated a very general report, probably confirmed by a letter 
to Lord Byron ina number of the Christian Observer, that his 
lordship is an atheist. Wedp not know what ground of infor- 
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mation the persons who have originated or believed this report 

may have, distinct from those possessed by the mass of his read- 

ers. Perhaps he is stigmatised as an atheist for the same rea- 

that the French wit declared he was, ‘because he did not believe 

in the devil.’ Or it may be that this accusation is a sort of re- 

fronse au silence, of his lordship because he has not written 
poems of the kind and value of Montgomery’s Grave or Gra-. 
ham’a Sabbath, for there are many persons who think religion 
should beserved up in every thing which Is tasted, without dis- 

;. crimination, fitness, or propriety. Atany rate, those who think 
. for themselves, or those who think at all, must ridicule the ab- 
: surd idea of such a belief being entertained by such a man as 
Lord Byron, even if they were ignorant of the many sublime 
apostrophes, appeals and prayers to the great Unknown, in his 
more serious, and elaborate works. The? fact is there are too 
many men who happen to have the misfortune of not having ac- 
quired a habit of judging of moral distances. As the child 
when he first opens his eves on the world, or the blind man whe 
receives light within his for the first time, cannot divest them- 
selves of the impression that the objects which are actually 
hundreds of feet distant are in contact with their persons, so 
these blind and infantile reasoners suppose there is ne distance 
between differing from their accurate and invaluable discove- 
ries, and falling into the extremes of religious absurdity and. 
moral turpitude. These are the men who in all ages of the 
world have attempted to confine improvement and thought 
with the burning fetters of persecution. When they were pow- 
erful they poisoned Socrates, imprisoned Galileo, and burned 
Servetus, and now that by the blessing of heaven the sword 
and the torch have been wrenched from their hands, they 
continue to wield the ineffectual weapons of impotent denuncia- 
tion. But they are weak now and we cannot let fall our swords 
on such wretched kerne. We must say a few words on 4 very in- 

teresting topic connected with this subject. 

Powerful as America is, in its domestic and foreign rela- 
tions, happy in an incorrupt population, and blest beyond all 
mention in its forms of society and government, so that it would 
seem, the most impatient spirit could not frame an ungranted 
prayer, still there is something wanting. Jt isnot enough that 
we are young, and strong, and healthful, and weil informed, we 
must be delicate, and polite, andluxurious. Although we have 
our eyes open on the former consequences of the encourage- 
ment of these pernicious arts of refinement, having seen, as 
we have, that these luxuries of literature and the arts, if they do 

~not accelerate national destruction at least grow more brilliant 
at its approach, how is it that with more than Spanish credulity 
we beckon these dreadful auxiliaries to our shores? Could we 
and¢ed have a pure, distinct, and national literature; a literaturs 
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of our own, which would be treasured in the heart of every A- 
merican, however humble; a literature, founded upon our prin- 
ciples of government, growing with our national expansion,and 
increasing with our national strength, we might indeed rejoice 
at the cultivation of sucha literature. But, we should consis- 
tently reject most of those studies and those authors, who, be- 
ing derived from abroad, must increase in us the principle of 
European imitation, and nourish the germ ef political 
and moral subservience, while they only seem to cultivate 
the exotic of foreign taste. We cannot be too careful on this 
subject. Here is the very spot where only we are vulnerabie. 
There is none so base that would not spurn with the bitterest 
contempt foreign interference with our national policy, or meet 
with fearful retribution foreign invasion of our soil, but there 
are thousands who open their arms to the intrusion of Europe- 
an literature, incalculably more to be dreaded than its arts or 
its arms. It seems to be our duty to create a national taste. 
Let us not receive their opinions in philosophy, taste,and science, 
which they export to us by ship loads,* without a careful in- 
spection, lest they be not genuine; but more than all, let us not, 
as, with wonder and shame be it spoken, some of us do, let us 
not join in their sneers at our literary poverty, or their over- 
bearin;, spirit in the discussion of all questions of international 
rights. ‘There may come atime when they will find that these 
elegant guests, of whom they are so proud, are not accustom- 
ed to remain with their friends in the hours of tumult or distress. 
They must have a sunny sky and a peaceful home, and be fed 
with the sweet but costly viands of national cultivation, wealth 
and patronage. They are ungrateful companions; they are dan- 
eerous friends. They are fond of surrounding the chariot of 
prosperity however acquired, and of swelling the triumphant 
sone: of a conqueror, however barbarous or unjust. But we 
shall not find them in the hour of adversity. For the preserva. 
tion of our national security and independence, we must rely 
upon other friends, whose assistance our European brethren 
have long since rejected, upon our national justice and morality, 
upon public and private good faith, upon a population well in- 
formed, by a general diffusion of wseful learning, and upon a dis 
continuance of every species of subservience to foreign habits 
of socicty. R. 


*Edinburgh Revicw. 
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NOTE. We have lately heard that an English gentleman at Philadel- 
phia lays claim to the propriety of many of the minor poems usually bound 
up in editions of Lord Byron’s works. This confirms the suspicion expres- 
sed ina former note. It appears this gentlemen is the author of ‘the Ho- 
ly Land’ and other peems which Mr. Murray, Lord Byron’s bookseller, ob~ 
@ined an injunction to suppress as not authentic. 
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Arr. I. The life of Andrew Jackson, Major General in the 
service of the United States: comprising a history of the 
War in the South, from the commencement of the Creek cam- 
jraign, to the termination of hestilities before New-Orleans— 
Commenced by Joun Reip, brevet major, United States Ar- 
my—Completed by Joun Henry Eaton. 8vo. pp. 425. Phil« 
adelphia, M. Carey and Son, 1817. 


[ConcLUDED FROM PAGE 17.] 


THE capture of the Spanish posts in Florida and the execu~ 
tion of Arbuthnot and Ambrister have already engaged so 
large a portion of public attention, that we should not think it 
expedient, if we felt the disposition, to devote much time or 
room to their consideration. Every man probably in the com- 
munity has formed a decisive, if not a deliberate, opinion on the 
subject, and is either ready heartily to approve or vehemently to 
condemn the conduct of the general. There are some points 
however upon which all, or nearly ail, are agreed. Itis gene- 
rally admitted that, whether general Jackson were correct or not, 
Spain had no right tocomplain. She had previously violated 
her treaty and had no privilege to claim,no forbearance to expect 
of the United States. It is also admitted that.such characters 
as those who suffered by the zeal of general Jackson are little 
calculated to call forth our sympathy. Ifthere are any persons, _ 
who deserve the unmixed abhorrence of civilized society, and 
who are justly debarred from al! share in the affection, and es- 
teem, and even the compassion of their fellow men, they are 
those, who, having enjoyed the advantages of education and re. 
finement, aid and stimulate the savages in their merciless war- 
fare. It is further agreed by almost all who have taken any 
part in the discussion, that, whatever may be the decision on the 
abstract questions of right,the motives of general Jackson were 
eminently patriotic. He has been accused indeed of usurpation 
of power, disobedience of orders, cruelty, revenge &c. but even 
these departures from the line of duty have generally been con- 
sidered the result rather of an intemperate and misguided zeal 
for the best interests of his country, than of inordinate ambition 
or any other merely selfish affection. 

On the other hand it is admitted that general Jackson, amidst 
ail the good qualities and distinguished traits that adorn his 
character, is sometimes the victim of extravagance and pase 
sion. The ardour with which he engages in every pursuit 
that occupies his attention, the promptitude and energy which 
so eminently qualify him for great emergencies, the inflexible 

firmness with which he maintains the ground he has once de- 
liberately taken, are all the result of a characteristic warmth of 
feeling, which may sometimes be carried to an unfortunate ex- 
fent. Poor human nature is eyery where imperfect, and gene- 
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‘al Jackson’s humanity appears to be displayed principally in 
the want of a more thorough control of his passions. 

Another point which, we believe, has been generally admit- 
ted is, thatit was an unfortunate course for the commander to 
call a court marshal, and submit the case of the prisoners to its 
decision, and yet, when the decision was made, not to abide by it. 
There have been those indeed who have contended, that the 
court marshal in the case of Ambrister made two decisions, and 
that the choice was left to general Jackson which to approve. 
This however is untenable ground. The re-consideration of 
a decision and the substitution of another in its place 
must completely destroy the existence of the first and tender it 
as though it had never been. The only principle, then, to 
which the advocates of the general in this instance can resort, 
is that he had the right individually to decide upon the punish- 
ament, and that it was the province of the court only to ascer- 
tain the facts. Upon this principle however it is difficult to ac- 
count for the appointment of a court marshal instead of a court 
of enquiry, and for the manner in which the nominal sentence of 
the court was conirmed by the general. 

After all that has been said on that much controverted sub- 
ject, the conduct of the late Seminole war, public opinion, we 
apprehend, is decidedly in favor of the patriotism, though some 
may express doubts of the mildness and prudence, of general 
Jackson. His name must be revered even by his warmest op- 
posers, and so long as his eminent public services are remem- 
bered, he will retain the affections of the people, even though 
his conduct may not command their undivided approbation. 

The work before us admits the defect we have already men- 
tioned in the character of its hero. 

“fle is however not without some of these foibles which heaven alwaus 
mingles im the composition of man. Virtue and vice are often found in the 
same bosom, which, like light and shade in a picture, reflect each other 
in brighter contrast. Deriving from his birth a temper irritable and has- 
ty, it has had the effect to create enemies, and involve him in disputes, 
which have sometimes brought him to the field of individual contest.” 

We beg leave to protest against this mode of attributing to 
Heaven the faults of man. If general Jackson has defects in 
his character, fe is to blame not his maker. We do not believe 
that our benevolent creator has ming/ed foié/es in the composition 
of any of his creatures. He has indeed made us free a- 
gents, he has for the best of purposes given us passions as well 
as reason, and to make a fair trial of our virtue he has placed us 
m the way of danger from temptation. But man is still respon- 
sible for his own conduct, and cannot without increased deprav- 
ity attempt to throw the blame of his errors upon his God. 

We have already alluded tothe encouragement given by the 
general, through his example at least, to the odious and unnat- 
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ural practice of duelling. This circumstance is here attribut- 

ed to an irritable and hasty temper derived from his birth. We 

wish the general had taken greater pains to subdue this irrita- 

ble temper, and had constantly borne in mind, that forgiveness 

is far more noble than revenge, that a resort to personal combat 

was unnecessary to prove Ais courage, and that no genuine sat- 

isfaction is ever to be derived, either from losing one’s own 

life or destroying that of an antagonist. In the days of ignor- 

ance, superstition, and barbarism, when the special interposi- 
tion of divine providence was expected, in order to bring des- 
truction on the head of him only who was in fault, duelling was 
susceptible ef something like an apology. It was an appeal 
by each party to ““Heaven’s high chancery,”’ in attestation of 
his innocence. Few however at the present day will defend the 
position, that the result of a duel is conclusive evidence of the 
degree of criminality of each party to the quarrel, or that the 
injured man necessarily possesses any advantage over the aggres- 
sor. Itis time that reason and common seuse had so far prevailed 
over passion and a mere compliance with custom, as to put an end. 
tothe prevalence of this remnant of barbarism. Laws however 
will be totally inefficient, until they are supported by public. 
opinion, and public opinion can only be corrected by men in 
prominent stations and of well established reputations. How 
great then is the responsibility imposed upon such men! _ 

The following brief view of the appearance and deportment 
of General Jackson will be recognized as correct by: all who 
have had an opportunity of personal intercourse with him. 

“In the person of General Jackson is perceived nothing of the robust 
or elegant. He is six feet and an inch high, remarkably straight and spare, 
and weighs not more than an hundred and forty pounds. His conforma- 
tion appears to disqualify him for hardship; yet, accustomed to it from 
early life, few are capable of enduring fatigue to the same extent, or with 
less injury. His dark blue eyes, with brows arched and projecting, pos- 
sess a marked expression; but when, from any cause, excited, they spar- 
kle with peculiar lustre and penciration. in his manners he is pleasing, 
in his address animating; while his countenance, marked with firmness 
and decision, beams with a strength and intelligence that strikes at firs 
sight. In his deportment there is nothing repulsive. Easy, affable, and. 
familiar, he is accessible to all. Influenced by the belief that merit should 
constitute the only difference in men, his attention is equally bestowed 
on honest poverty as on titled consequence,” 

In the correctness of this description we fully concur. The 
manners of general Jackson are those of a gentleman—affable, 
conciliatory, engaging; and we feel convinced, from what we 
have ourselves seen of him, that as no man is better suited to 
command respect and ensure obedience, so no one is more emi- 
nently qualified to’ enlist the affections and win the love of those 
‘under hiscommand. We believe too with the biographer that 
the task of general Jackson has been arduous and his success 
most signal. “Few generals had ever to seek for order a~ 

L\> 
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midst a higher state of confusion, or obtained success through 
more pressing difficulties.” 

The following anecdote, as illustrative of a trait in our warri- 
or’s character not so gencrally known as his military talents, is 
worthy of insertion. 

“At the battle of Tohopeka an infant was found pressed to the bosom of 
its lifeless mother. This circumstance being made known to general 
Jackson, be became interested for the child, directed it to be brought to 
him, and sougiit to prevail on some of the Indian women to take care-of 
and rearit. They signified their unw iMingness to do so, and that, inas- 
youch as all its relations had fallen in the battle, they would prefer it should 
be killed. ‘Che general, after this disclosure, determined he would not 
entrust it with them, but became himself the protector and guardian of 
the child. Bestowing on the infant the name of Linceicr, he adopted it in- 
do his fimily, and has ever since manifested the liveliest zeal towards it, 
prompted by benevolence, and because its fate bore a strong resemblance 
to Ais own, who, in carly life, and from the ravages of war, was left in the 
world forlorn and wretched, without friends or near relations.” 

We shall conclude cur extracts from this interesting work by 
inserting the following just remarrs cn the nature and preva- 
lence of ferty sfirit in our country. 

“That there should be a difference of opinion among us is certainly 
nothing strange. It isonly in governments absolutely despotic, that the 
oppressed and trembling subjects imbibe the sentiments of the sovereign 
aad his ministers, aad appear to think with them, because they dare aot 
assert their own Gpinions. Our constitution on this subject bars every 
check,and !caves our conduct, words, and actions free. Yet, were our pru- 
dence consulted, it would long since have told us, that party rancour was 
carricd much too far, both fer our own and the honoref cur country. We 
ure far however from supposing thatit isa circumstance whence foreign 
powers can derive an advantage, by which materially to endanger our 
rights. Although we may differ as to the best mode of administering the 
government, acircumstance which happens io all in proportion as liber- 
ty isenjoyed, and although, as has becu the cause, party spirit may be car- 
ried bevond what reasou or prudence miay sanction, yet against the inya- 
cers of cur rights our union is strong and all parties arz the same. Should 
the period ever arrive, when our nation shall be vitally assailed, it will be 
perceived that alladyaniages calculated to arise from our jarrings are de- 

that there will be but one party, all rallicd in detence of a coun- 
d by theim to be the frecst and happiest—resolved to swim or 


ppy to believe that these sentiments are 
yust. s be individual exceptions, but never, 
we trust and confidently believe, will ‘a party be found luke- 
warm or indifvrent in defence of the essential rights ef our 
country 
Eciore we close this article, already too long for a single 
number of 2 small monthly journal, it may be expected of us to 
sav somctaing ofthe literary merits of the work under review. 
And here custom, as well a: justice, appears to require that we 


ind assert our privileges as critics, 
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finding any, there is much allowance to be made. Mr. Eaton, 
by whom the greater part of the work was written, and under 
whose direction the whole was published, enyaged in tie un- 
dertaking, rather with a viewto preserve the fruits of the labors 
of his deceased friend, major Reid, and to render them benefi- 
cial to his bereaved family, than from any anxiety to display his 
own talents asan author. As we have already intimated how- 
ever, the work is executed in a manner highly creditable to the 
literary attainments of Mr. Eaton. The gencral character of its 
style may de seen in the numerous extracts we have made. It 
is strong, perspicuous, and almost always strictly correct. 
There are indeed some occasional deviations from perfect 
erammatical and rhetorical accuracy, but they can hardly be 
considered as affording any test of the merit of the work. 

We observe in page 180 the usc of the word i//y, a corrup- 
tion of the adverb i//. If we should spoak of an action welly 
done, ‘the ¢xpression would be apt universally to excite the 
smile of ridicule, yet equally improper, though somewhat more 
common, is the barbarism above noticed. 

In some of our last quotations may be observed slight gram- 
matical errors, probably the result of haste in composition. For 
example, general Jackson is said to have felt interested in the 
Indian child “because its fate bore a strong resemblance to his 


own, who in early life,” &c. Who undoubtedly here refers to ° 


general Jackson, but has in the sentence no antecedent. Again, 
“‘party raneour was carried much too far, both for our own and 
the honor of our country.”’ Ht would have been better to have 
said “for our own honor and that of ourcountry.”’ <A few more 
similar inaccuracies may perhaps be found ina book of more 
than four hundred pages, but the pleasure of pointing them out 
will not compensate us for the trouble of searching for them, 
and, on our first perusal, we were too deeply interested in the 
subject, and too highly gratified with the general merit of the 
work, to notice or to recollect them. EF. 
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MUS CRLbANT. 


BOTANY OF KENTUCKY. 


On its frincifal features, by C. S. RartnesqueE, Professor of 
Botany and Natural History in Transylvania Universi- 


ty. 


THE state of Kentucky being situated in the centre of the 
western country, has a fora similar to the generality of the 
western states and participating in their peculiar features, while 
it offers in itself a complete specimen of the western botany. 

The peculiarities of this botany consist principally in the 
total want of the maritime and mountain regions, which form 
such remarkable sections in the local floras of the Atlantic states, 
and abound with plants peculiar to themselves. Another 
striking feature in the vegetation of Kentucky and the western 
states is the propensity whicl: many plants and trees exhibit of 
growing in a social state, to the almost total exclusion of 
every other. There are many plants which grow crowded 
together, allover the United States; such for instance as the 
grasses, ferns, the Comptonia, the Studfonia, &c. but they «.l- 
low many other plants to grow with them; while, in the western 
country, many extensive spaces of ground are covered with one 
or a few crow ‘ed species, to the exclusion of many others, which 
are found in their company elsewhere. The plants which may 
be quoted as a striking instance of this singular fact are not few, 
among which I shall select the following: 

Vernonia frrealta, Iron Weed, 
Baptisia cerulea, Blue Wild Indigo, 
Cacalia reniformis, Kidney Weed, 
Stedeoma pulegivides, Penny-aoyal, 
Chenopodium anthelminthicum, Worm Weed, 
Elephantofius scaber, Elephant’s Foot, 
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Gillenia stifulacea, Indian Physic, 
Miagia arupfiedinaria, Cane, kc. &c. 

I consider the state of Kentucky as divided into four natural 
sections, or botanical regions, which are all distinguished by 
some peculiarities in their vegetation. They are 

1, THe Friuviatire Recion. This includes all the valleys, 
and bottoms of the large rivers, such as the Ohio, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Cumberland, Kentucky, &c. with their tributary 
streams. The bottoms of the valleys are formed of an alluvial 
soil, or the washings from the hills They are level and often 
overflowed: while the sides of the valleys are steep, craggy, and 
composed of limestone, sandstone, vr slaty rocks. The follow- 
ing are some of the trees and plants peculiar to this region and 
ziving a decided character to its vegetation: 


Platanus occidentalis, Sycamore or Button wood, 
Hesperis pinnatifida, Ohio Wall Flower, 
Jeffersonia cinata, Tavin Weed, 
Capraria multifida, Sand Ragweed, 
Solanum Carolinianum, Sand Briar, 
Lupatorium calutinum, Sy-weed, 

Polanina graveolens, Stinking weed, 
Heliotropium Indicum, Heliotrope, 
Catalpium cordata, Catalpa tree, 
Populus angulata, Cotton tree, 
Porcelia tribuba, Papaw tree, 
Synandra grandiflora, Cow mint, 
Nelumbium pfentapetalum, Swamp lily, 
Pancratium liviosone, Lily, 

Tris crocea, Red lily, 

Houstonia fruticosa, Rock weed, 
Prunus pendula, Cliff plumb, &c. &c. 


These two last are new species from the cliffs of the Ken- 
tucky river. 

2. Tue Centra Recion. It is formed by the limestone 
tract included between the valley of the Qhio and the hilly ridg- 
‘es or knobs. The ground is slightly broken, very fertile and 
mostly under cultivation. This section is remarkably poor in 
the number of botanical species growing spontaneously; 2 con: 
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ccive that its flora hardly contains 500 species, including trees, 
shrubs, and naturalized plants! There are hardly any species 


peculiar to it; but the following ones, rare elsewhere, are here 
very common: 


Eupfatorium urticefolium, White nettle, 
Pavia muricata, Prickly Buck-eye, 
Isanthus ceruleus, Blue Penny-royal, 
Polymnia uvedalia, Scented Sun flower, 
Phlox glaberrima, Pink, &c. &c. 


Itisalso highly singular that-in this region, the woods are 
open as parks, without shrubs and with very few plants, except 
grass or some social weeds. 

8. Tue Hitty Recron. It contains the hills and ridges 
which divide the waters of the Kentucky, Green, Licking, Cum- 
berland and Sandy rivers, &c. being spurs from the Cumber- 
land mountains. Those hills are often called knobs, although 
they have not always the knobby or rounded appearance. The 
rocks are limestone, or sandstone, or slate. The vegetation ap- 
proximates exceedingly to that of Virginia and Pennsylvania. 
On the Cumberland mountain and the highest ridges, I am told 
that there is a similarity with the Alleghany regions, and that 
the Kalmia latifolia, Common Laurel, and the Gaultheria pro- 
cumbens, Mountain Tea, grow there; but having not yet visit- 
ed them, I am unable to ascertain whether they ought to form 
another cistinct region, which might be called the mountain 
region. The hilly region is rich in plants; I shall mention a 
few of those peculiar to it in Kentucky: 


Tris cristata, Crested Tris or Flag, 
Stylvianthes elatior, Yellow Pea-clover, 

Orchis ciliaris, Yellow-bunch, 

Juniperus Virginiana, Red Cedar, 

Vaccinium album, Wild Currant, , 
Pinus rigida, Pitch Pine, 

Lechea minor, Pin week, 

Rudbeckia fulgida, Rough Wort, 

Gerardia glabrata, Yellow Wort, 


Asarum Virginicum, Heart-leaf, &c. &o. 
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4. Tue Barren Recion, or rather the open region. This 
has an extensive range in Kentucky, particularly in the wes- 
tern and southern parts of the state. The numerous darrens 
and licks compose it; lying scattered and irregularly among 
the central and hilly regions. The darrens are tracts of ground 
destitute of trees, or with few scattered small ones; but thickly 
covered with a luxuriant growth of plants; while the licks are 
almost destitute of them, and those that grow in their imme- 
diate neighbourhood areall small, which is owing to their poor, 
slaty or argillaceous soil. Their vegetation is however simi- 
lar to that of the darrens. Both have a growth of plants very 
similar to the vegetation of the prairies of Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, and more different from that of the Atlantic states, than 
the three foregoing regions. The plants peculiar to them are 
very numerous; I shall mention only a few, among the most res 
markable and singular. 





Solidago rigida, Stuff Golden-rod, 
Polygala polygama, Nimble weed, 
Rudbeckia furpfurea, Purple Sun-flower, 
wellia oblongifolia, Rough Bell, 
.ndrofogon arenaceum, : Barren Oats, 
nNuULaANSs, 


Petalvitemen candidum, ‘ 


Nimble Clover, 
furfiureum, 





Silphium therebinthaceum, ‘Turpentine weed, 


Silene catesbri, Scarlet Pink, 
Gentiana amarellvides, Yellow Gentian, 
Buchnera Americana, Black Wort, &c. &c. 


From the above a faint, but correct idea may be formed of 
the display and peculiarities ofthe wide range of vegetation in 
Kentucky and throughout the western states, wherein the same 
peculiar divisions or regions may be traced. 

The vulgar names of the plants above mentioned are such 
as I found used in some parts of Kentucky; but they cannot 
claim to be generally understood even in this state, many being 
merely local or personal. The botanical namesare alone tobe re« 
died on, being uniycreel and not liable to mislead. 
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INDIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


LETTER I. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


SIR,—Among the many important additions to the stock of 
general knowledge which your Magazine will be the means of 
eliciting, | hope the antiquities of this western country will 
not be neglected. The origin and history of our Aborigines 
can only be discovered by a minute investigation of their nu- 
merous works ofart. This investigation is rendered the more 
necessary, as the rapidly increasing population and cultivation 
of our country have already occasioned the destruction of many 
monuments of Indian labour, and it is greatly to be feared, that 
other of our antiquarian relicks will soon suffer the same fate.— 
We ought to urge the more enlightened part of our communi- 
ty to draw correct plans and describe the various circumvalla- 
tory ramparts which still exist, and also to forward to the dif- 
ferent western museums, those specimens of Indian handicraft, 
which were either used for domestic purposes and ornament, or 
intended as objects of worship, or implements of war. 

The first objects, which naturally engage the attention of 
our American antiquarians, are the numerous circumvallatory 
earthern walls and tumuli. The degree of perseverance and 
quantum of labour employed in their erection excite our sur- 
prise, whilst the remoteness of their foundation interests our 
curiosity. It has generally been supposed, that these circum- 
yallations were intended for places of defence or fortifications, 
and that the tumuli were erected for the burial of warriors who 
died in battle. 

The result of my own observations and inquiries on tiis sub- 
ject is different, and although there are, perhaps, some few real 
ancient fortifications to be met with inthe western country, I 
am induced to believe that most of the circumvallations were 
erected lor open temples or places of worship, and that the tu- 
muli, when adjoining and outside the same, are the graves of 
human victims, who were sacrificed td the rites of that bloody 
religion, which existed in Mexico until the time of its conquest 
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by Cortez. Inaplace of defence, the enclosure of a spring of 
water or safe access to a stream would ever be an object of the 
greatest importance. The lives of the inhabitants must depend 
upon it, and yet, among the many circumvallations which I 
have seen, this has not, in any instance, been attended to; for, 
although the earthen walls are always situated near springs 
or water courses, they do not enclose them, nor could the 
inhabitants procure drink without exposure in all cases to the 
missile weapons of their enemics, and in most instances to open 
battle on disadvantageous ground. 

As this is an important fact, I must beg leave to describe the 
usual sites of our western circumvallations. They are always sit- 
uated on relatively high ground. Those erected near the Ohio 
and its tributary rivers, are placed on the upper banks of those 
streams, and are usually one fourth of a mile distant from the 
water; in some instances, straight earthen walls extend down 
from the upper to the lower bank, but do not cross the latter to 
the bed of the river. 

The Indian circumtvallation at Cincinnati is a case in point,’ 
The upper part of that town is now built within the same, whilst 
the lower bank, or present commercial part, shews no vestige of 
walls having ever extended across. I speak the more confident- 
ly on this subject, as I drew a plan of that circumvallation up- 
wards of twenty years ago, when there existed but few houses in 
Cincinnati, and the ramparts were in a great measure uninjured. 
When the circumvallations are situated on smaller streams, 
having but one high bank, earthen walls sometimes extend 
dewn its slope towards the ~ water, but as these streams 
are narrow and fordable, the party descending, would be 
completely exposed to the weapons of the enemy in front. 
Many of these circumyallations are erected near the sites of 
‘springs and often in situations which might have been much im- 
proved for defence by inclosing the fountain head. Water has 
nevertheless been excluded from these enclosures, and the few 
instances to the contrary where the works appear to have been 
eVidently intended for fortification, and are of another nature, 
being composed chiefly of stone walls, tend to prove my po- 


sition by furnishing exceptions to the general rul¢. 
13 | | 
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Other citcumvallathons are seen on the summit of the preci- 
cipices which border some of our rivers, and are from three to 
five hundred feet above the water courses. I visited one of these 
on the Cumberland river. The earthen rampart occupies the 
highest ground, and is bounded on the north by the precipice. 
The ground gradually slopes from its southern walls about three 
hundred yards to a spring of water. About six miles from 
Nashville, there is a circumvallation situated on high ground. 
An opening in the eastern wall leads by a flight of steps cut in 
a rock, down a steep declivity, to a spring; and persons descend- 
ing would be completely exposed to an enemy. The celebrat- 
ed circumvallation at Circleville, Ohio, is situated half a mile 
from tke Scioto river, and one fourth of a mile from a small 
creek which runs on the other side. But itis useless to mention 
other instances. The contiguity of water was doubtless deemed 
necessary for purification before the performance of their re- 
ligious rights, and it evidently appears that as much pains were 
taken to exclude it from within their circumvallations as would 
have been used to inclose it, provided the walls had been in- 
tended as places ofdefence. Another peculiarity of these cir- 
cumvallations is, that whenever you find a ditch it is made with- 
in the ramparts and in no instance outside: the outer earth 
with which the wall was built, being taken off the surface in an 
uniform level manner, and as part of the materials was by this 
means brought from a considerable distance, it must have oc- 
casioned additional labour, whereas throwing the earth up from 
an outer ditch would not only have lessened the work but also 
have greatly added to the security of the place as a means of 
defence. : 

Very few weapons of war, such as arrows, spear heads or bat- 
ile axes are found within or around these circumvallations. No 
fire hearths with charcoal and ashe are discovered, such as are 
met with in the sites of our ancient Indian towns. Buta most 
conclusive evidence that these circumvallations were not 
originally fortifications is, that in certain districts they are found 
so numerous and contiguous that they never could have been 
intended for that purpose or as walls of towns. A large popula- 
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tion would require an extensive entrenchment, but the fnhabit- 
ants would never think of erecting square, round, oval, octagon, 
and other shaped circumvallations, all distinct though closely 
adjoining, and extending in a Iine ona plain. In many places 


the tumuli are high and placed so near the walls. that they com- _ 


pletely command the whole inner space of ground. Such erec- 
tions would not have been made if the original design had been 
defence. The circumvallation at Circleville has been described 
in a letterto Mr. Monroe, accompanied with a plan. It has gen- 
erally been supposed to be an undoubted Indian fortification, 
but having visited the place and formed very different infer, 
ences, I shall coriclude this letter by relating my observations 
upon it. Two earthen ramparts, with a ditch between, having 
a slope of about fifty degrees on each. side, and making a com. 
plete circle, whose extreme diameter is about four hundred 
yards, form the inclosure in which the present town of Circle- 
ville is built. The circular embankments are about sixty-five feet 
apart on the top and are at present about ten feet high. The 
ditch between is about five feet deep, making the total depth be- 
tween the two ramparts about fifteen feet. There is but oné 
entrance to the circle which is over a causeway, and leads from 
a square circumvallation that joins the outer circular wall at 
said entrance. The square rampart is about three feet higher 
than the circular walls, It has seven entrances of about twenty 
feet wide, viz: one at each angle, and one in the centre of each 
line, the opening to the circle forming the eighth. Just within 
each entrance and a little on one side isa low mound of earth.. 
There was. formerly a tumulus in the centre of the circle which 
is said to have been about fifty feet high. It has been removed 
to make room for the court-house. A skeleton was found within, 
together with a large plate of mica, a piece of copper, and the 
handle of a sword, the blade of which having been composed of 
iron was destroyed, the shape being visible by the rust which 
remained. Outside the circular wall is a large tumulus now 
about ninety feet high, which completely commands the place. 
‘Itis made to join the circumvallation by a causeway of earth 
forming an inclined plane from the mound to the wall, This 
tumulus contains a great nymber of skeletons which are placed, 
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with their sculls towards the centre. I have already mention- 
ed that there is no water except at a considerable distance from 
this circumvallation, neither are there any embankments of 
earth leading as a kind of covered way thereto. The present in- 
habitants of Circleville obtain water by digging about twenty- 
fiye feet, but no remains of ancient wells have been discovered, 
and as the soilis astrataof gravel,such remains would still have 
been visible had they existed, as it is absolutely necessaryto wall 
up the wells to prevent the earth from falling in. I have before 
mentioned there is no outer ditch. The earth seems to have been 
taken regularly off the surface for a great distance round, in or- 
der to form the walls. The inner circular wall, contrary to all 
rules for defence, is the same in heighth as the outer one, and the 
part of the square embankment adjacent to the circle commands 
both by its superior height. Ifthe square circumvallation had 
been intended for defence, seven wide entrances would never 
have been made in the manner mentioned, nor would the low 
circular mounds placed rather on one side have afforded any 
means of defence. They seem to have been erected for the purs 
pose of placing thereon statues of the Janitor Gods, .so com- 
monly met with in the open areas to the most ancient temples 
of Asia. 

On the first settlement of Circleville marks are said to have 
existed on the sides of the embankments which indicated that 
pickets had been placed there. If this was not a mistake of the 
gentlemen who viewed them, owing to their previous ideaof the 
place’s having been a fortification, it can only prove that it was 
used for temporary defence, incomparatively modern times. No 
person can imagine that pickets and picket holes would remain 
visible for a long period of time, whilst the growth and decay of 
the largest trees on these embankments indicate their existence 
to haye been for centuries. | vr 
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TRIAL BY JURY. 


THIS mode of judicial enquiry has with great propricty been 
eulogised by the British writers on jurisprudence. Blackstone, 
Bacon, Reeves, and a long list of other respectable English law- 
yers speak of it as the palladium of liberty; and this opinion 
is concyrred in by the eminent political writers of America. 

It is not surprising that in the early ages of English history 
the trial by jury was highly regarded by that nation. In those 
rude periods, the accused were more likely to receive justice 
from their fellow men similarly situated with themselves, act- 
ing as jurymen, than from courts composed of petty barons, 
whose interest it was to tyrannise over their tenants and inferi- 
ors. We find therefore the subjects of the British kings at all 
times and under every circumstance pertinaciously clinging to 
this form of trial, notwithstanding its defects. This high es- 
teem for the trial by jury seems Jikewise to have descended to 
us undiminished. In the constitutions of the séveral states of 


the union, it is recognized as a tribunal eminently beneficial,. 


and provisions have been made to preserve it free from encroach. 
ment. 

Amongst the advantages attendant on this form of trial un- 
der our political institutions, we would mention the fact, that 
the judicial officer of the state is generally taken from a class of 
society somewhat elevated, by wealth and standing, above the 
great mass, who are most frequently the subjects of criminal 
prosecutions; and, not having a feeling in common with them, 
he is liable to lean towards the government, and to disregard 
strict, impartial justice, in order to promote the favorite views 
of the administration, or to gratify party spirit; or he is tempted 
so ty administer the Jaw in cases unconnected with the govern- 
ment, as to subserve the interests of that litigant, who may 
possess the greatest wealth and influence in society. Hence 
the danger of submitting to judges the trial of facts. But ju- 
rymen, taken from the community indiscriminately, have a mu- 
tual-jnterest with those whose causes they determine, whether 
criminal or civil; and they are aware that the measure of jus- 
tice which they render to thei fellow men to-day, may he dealt 
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to themselves to-morrow. Consequently they are prompted by 
a regard for their own security to the exercise of the strictest 
justice and impartiality in their decisions. It may be said in- 
deed that whilst the inequality in the conditiqns of individuals 
in society continues, as it is at present, nat great, the aristo- 
cratic bias of judges may not bevery apparent; yetit may be re 
plied, that in future years, when the measure of population 
shall be full, and the hands of government necessarily strength- 
ened in order to counteract the vicious impulses of millions of 
poor, who may be impelled by want to the commisston of crimes, 
the necessity for a restraint upon the judiciary will be more 
obvious. 

Besides this great and important purpose of the tria] by jury, 
there are some other subordinate considerations not entirely 
undeserving of notice. 

In those courts where no juries are required there is. less dis 
patch of btisiness. The delays of chancery are proverbial. 
What they are owing toyis hard to decide. Whether the 
counsel are less vigilant when not excited by the presence of 
their clients; whether it is imputable to the peculiar organiza- 
tion of those courts, the manner of preparing suits for trial 
therein, the mode of obtaining testimony, or to some other 
cause, we will not venture to say. We only mention the fact, 
and subjoin, that as a delay of justice sometimes amounts te 
a denial, that form of trial, which ensures the greatest promp- 
titude with equal correctness of decision, should be preferred. 
_ Again, the people themselves derive benefits from serving as 
jurymen. Jurisprudence is a science, the understanding of 
which requires more time than the necessary avocations of the 
citizens generally authorise them to bestow on it, but when 
they are attending on trials they are made acquainted with that 
practical portion of law, which bears upon the concerns, in 
which they daily participate. They learn the nature and fyrm 
of contracts and covenants, and are made acquainted with tho 
rules, by which rights of property are determined. And in the 
progress of the investigations which take place in crimina! 
prosecutions, the nature of crimes is defined to them, and they. 
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are instructed in those legal regulations, by which their lives, 
liberties, and characters are affected. 

T his mode of trial is useful also as a school of elocution 
When a young man addresses a learned judge he is damped in 
his ardour, and limited in his range, by the fear that he should 
be thought presuming in saying that te the judge which he 
knew before, or that he should utter something, which by the 
court might be esteemed ridiculous. Consequently the speaker is 
dry, barren, and uninteresting. But before a jury he gives 
vent to his feelings, and pours forth his thoughts fearlessly. 
Persuading himself of his superiority, he possesses that confi- 
dence and enthusiasm which can alone aspire to true eloquence, 
and which he transfuses into the minds of his hearers. As it 
is necessary too that an advocate at the bar, in order to gain his 
point, should not only influence the sympathies, but also con 
vince the judgment of the jury, it becomes essential that he 
should adapt his communications to their understandings. He 
therefore uses a style plain and simple; he studies the charac- 
ter of the human mind, the springs to action, and the predilec 
tions and prejudices of the persons whom he addresses, and 
learns to touch those chords of the heart in unison with his own 
views. Without such a theatre as this, oratory becomes artifi- 
cial and.sophistical. How heartless and uninteresting are the 
ordinary festival orations delivered on days of celebration. Yet 
when examined they are often found smooth, and pretty, and or- 
namented with the flowers of rhetoric, But they are heard 
without feeling, because the speaker does not himself feel; and 
this he cannot do without an adequate motive; which alone is 
furnished under such circumstances as those attendant on coun- 
sel addressing a jury. 

But this system, as at present regulated, is also attended with 
inconveniences. The reason perhaps why its imperfections 
were not corrected long sifce may be the apprehension, enter- 
tained by our ancestors in Great Britain, that an attempt at a- 
melioration would take from it a portion of that sanctity which 
time had given‘it, and that if allowed to touch it at all, the un- 
hallowed hand of despotism might be induced to wrest from 
them the whole. They thought it better tobear the existing evils, 
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¢han to be totally deprived of a privilege which they held ines- 
tinable. But no alarm need now be felt on that score, at least 
in the United States. We are so accustomed to radical chang- 
es that we need not fear experiments, because if on trial they do 
not meet our expectations, we can at pleasure undo what may 
be found to have been improperly done, as we have no earthly 
soveretgn but ourselves. 

The most striking error in the law as it now stands in relation 
to juries is, that the whole number of jurymen ere required to 
concur in one opinion, and to remain confined until they do, 
without meat, drink, fire, or candle, unless by special leave of 
the court. How so absurd a rule come to be adopted cannot 
now be knowny,yas the early history of jurisprudence in the coun- 
try whence we derive the rudiments of our laws is lost in the 
obscurity of time. 

It seems to us that the advantages of the trial by jury can be 
fully obtained without requiring the concurrence of the whole 
number ofjurors. The benefits arising from having the facts 
feund by impartial citizens, taken from the mass of the people; 
are the same, whether the decision be by the whole number of 
those selected or by a majority of them only: The other con- 
siderations also are precisely equal. What then could induce 
the adoption of a rule producing so many disagreeable effects? 
We will enumerate some of them. Twelve respectable free- 
men are committed to a jury room, (another name for a prison,) 
whilst they deliberaté on theig verdict, and if they happen to 
differ in opinion they are confined and allowed only such ac- 
commodations as the judge may choose to permit. They are 
not suffered to return to their own houges at night. Even the 
old and infirm are constrained to remain in the appointed room 
day and night, whether the season be cold or hot, perhaps with- 
out even a blanket tosleep on. They are detained days, some- 
times weeks, on expense, without compensation or means of 
sustenance, while their families perhaps are suffering for the 
want of their aid, and their own private concerns are necessari- 
ly neglected. Being summoned without any previous notice 
they have of course no opportunity to arrange their affairs, but 


may eyen be compelled to leaye a horse or waggon standing 1n 
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the street with no means of sending it home. And all this for- 
sooth because one man perhaps speaks some abusive words of 
another, or cuts down a tree upon his land, or kills his hogs, or 
commits some of those innumerable little vexations for which 
men so often engage in law suits. Let it be remembered too 
that where the matter in issue is of this trifling description the 
jury is the more likely to disagree. 

If this system were now proposed for the first time in the 
Kentucky Legislature, what would be said to the mover? When 
we call to mind the fact that juries differ and are confined at al- 
most every term of every court in the state and in the United 
States, we are justified in saying, that we can hardly conceive of 
any thing more vexatious; and we cannot forbear expressing 
our astonishment that a proud, free people should have so long 
submitted to this degrading petty despotism. Independent of 
the severity of incarceration for any length of time, the res- 
traints laid on jurymen are offensive to the feelings of honorable 
men. The idea of being restricted in the liberty of locomotion, 
in taking necessary refreshment, and freedom of colloquial-inter- - 
course, is exceedingly disagreeable. What would the judges 
of the court of appeals say if they were required to be locked 
up without nourishment, until they unanimously agreed on 
questions which should come before them? And what ought the 
world to say of a legislature that would require it? Would there 
not be as much propriety in locking up the members of the 
legislature as those of a jury until they should be unanimous on 
questions under consideration? Those persons who serve in 
the legislature often serve as jurymen, and it would be as rea- 
sonable to imprison them in one character as in the other. 

Even with our present. prejudices in favor of existing cus- 
toms, if we place this subject in a new point of view, it will not 
fail to excite indignation. Suppose an act were passed author- 
ising any two er more persons having a difference to choose 4r- 
bitrators, with liberty to lock them up in a room day and night 
until they should unanimously agree onan award. The bare 
‘mention of such a thing is enough to make all exclaim against 
it, as absurd ahd useless tyranny: yet this is exactly equivalent - 
{o our present jury regulations. 
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Waving the farther consideration of the hardship of impris- 
oning freemen, who are guilty of no offence, other inconvenien- 
ces attending the practice deserve our notice. It is accompa- 
nied with delay and expense. Often not till the end of the 
term, and rarely ever until they have been days confined, are 
disagreeing juries discharged. Insuch cases other juries are 
impanneled to try the same cause at a succeeding term, and 
should they also differ the same step must be again taken, and 
so on almost withoutend. No less than six juries have set in 
one case recently depending in an adjoining county. In this 
way hundreds and thousands of causes are continued from term 
to term The suit remains undecided, the parties are subject- 
ed to heavy expencés in personal attendance and.in paying wit- 
nesses and efficers. The jurymen also in civil cases are put to 
expense in supporting themselves whilst attending court; and 
in criminal cases considerable disbursement on the part of the 
commonwealth takes place for the payment of jury fees. In proof 
of this, ‘iree juries were unable to agree ina late case of felony, 
and we have a recollection of seven who successively attempted 
ed to decide a cause tried several years since. As a conviction 
rarely ever takes place after one jury has unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to decide the fate of a criminal, succeeding trials only 
serve to afford occasions for young lawyers to practice speak- 
ing and to draw money from the treasury. 

In addition to these considerations, we may enumerate a- 
mong the unpleasant circumstances attending this manner of 


¢ 


treating jurymen, that respectable citizens are prevented from 
pursuing their ordinary avocations on the high ways, and are 
induced to steop to the meanness of hiding, to avoid being sum- 
moned by the sheriff. But compelling jurors by duress to 
accord with each other ina verdict conduces to an evil of a 


still more alarming character. It affords a temptation for the 
commission of perjury. In order to be released they may vio- 
late their oaths, and may find a verdict against their consciences 
rather than remain in such unpleasant confinement. This is 
a matter of high importance. Independent of the considera- 
tion of the offence in a religious point of view; as a nation of 
freemen, who are aware that the preservation of liberty de- 
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pends on public virtue, we should in our political regulations 
euard against those measures which may have a tendency to 
sap the foundations of morality. 

All who reflect on this subject will probably admit that seme- 
thing should be dene to remedy the evils here spoken of. And | 

when we ask what that something is, the answer obviously pre- 

sents itself to the mind of every one, that in this republican 
government, where in every other species of deliberative as- 
sembly, a majority governs, without the production of any evil 
consequences, a majority also should make the verdict of a 
jury. To this it may be objected that the constitttion pre- 
sents an obstacle. The provision is in these words: “The an- 
cient mode of trial by jury shall be held sacred and the right 
thereof remain inviolate.”” ‘To determine whether this is really 
in the way of an improvement such as we suggesi, it is neces. 
sary to ascertain whether the mede of trial by jury now in use 
3s the genuine ancient mode? On consulting Blackstone, vol. 3. 
page 357, we find that the grand assise, or great jury tor the 
trial of rights to real estage, anciently consisted of sixteen per- 
sons, sO instituted in the reign of Henry the second, and in the 
Virginia body of laws it is provided that sixteen persons were 
required for the trial of a writ of right.* 

In the same volume of Blackstone we also find that a jury to 
try an attaint was composed of twenty four persons; and the 
same author furnishes us the following remarks: 


“Trials were frequently also by jury; for whether or no our 
juries consisted of twelve men or were bound to a strict unan- 
imity yet the general constitution of this admirable criterion of 
truth and important guardian of public liberty, we owe to our 
saxon ancestors. Thus stood the general frame of our polity 
at the time of the Norman invasion.” Blackstome’s Com. v. 4 
p. 414. 

“The necessity of a total unanimity seems to be peculiar to 
our constitution. At least in the neméa er jury of the ancient 
goths there was required even in criminal cases. only the con- 
sent of the major part, and in case of an inequality the defend- 
ant was held to be acquitted.” Id. v. 3, p. 376. 

_~ “Anciently where a foreigner was a party to a suit one half 
of the jury should be denisons.” Id. vol. 4 p. 353. , 


*See Tucker’s Blackstone, and Virginia Laws Ed, 1796 p. 147. 
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Else where he mentions that peremptory challenges of ju ' 
yors.by o prisoner were limited to thirty-five. By our statute, 
in cases of treason, twenty four only can be challenged and in 


no other case more than twenty. 
In England three full juries were summoned to serve during 


the whole «erm, and were paid for their services. In this state 
they are summoned daily from among the by-standers, to serve 
guring the day only, or through the trial of asingle cause, and 
they receive no wages exceptin penal cases. In England a ju- 


ry failing to agree were carted round the circuit with the judges 
Here they are Cischarged by the adjournment of the court at 


the end of the term. 
By the common law it does hot appear that any peremp- 


tory challenges were allowed in civil cases. The statute of 
Kentucky allows in such actions, a challenge of one fourth of 


a full jury without assigning any cause. 


In the reign of Henry the 3d the practice of the English 
courts, before whom trials involving realty were had, was as. 


follows: 

“There often happened a difference of epinion between the 
jurors in which case the court used as it was called to afforce 
the assise; that is, others according to the number of dissenting 
voices were added to the major part of the assise; and if they 
happened to agree, their verdict was held good and the dissent- 
ing jurors were to be amerced guasi fro transgressione, says 
Bracton as guilty of a sort of offence in obstinately maintaining 
a difference of opinion.”® Reeve’s history of the English Law, 
vol. | p. 330. 

Again: 

«There was some little variation in the manner of dealing 
with jurors in civil cases. The method of effecting unanimity 
among jurors, by afforcing the assise, as mentioned by Glan- 
ville and Bracton, was not in some measure altered. Fleta lays 
it down for law, that when there was a difference of opinion a- 
mong the jurors it was at the election of the judge either to af- 
force the assise by adding others till twelve were found who 
were unanimous, or to compel the assise to agree among them- 
selves by directing the sheriff to keep them without meat or 
drink until they all agreed in their verdict. Another method 
was, to enter the verdict of the major and lesser part of the ju- 
rors, and then judgment was given ex dicto majoris partis pu- 
ratorum.” Id. v.Q Dp. 267: 
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This was at a time when the science of law had made a great 
and sudden advancement—and the then reigning sovereign, 
Edward 1, has since been styled by posterity the English Justin- 
ian. 

These authorities have been looked into with a view to as- 
certain what “was the ancient mode of trial by jury,’’ and wheth, 
er the regulations relative thereto are exactly the same now as 
they formerly were. The investigation shews variances in the 


number of the jury, the extent of challenges, the manner of 
summoning, compensation, term of service, mode of treatment, 


and as to the necessity of unanimity. Then the question natu- 
rally arises, do these changes violate the constitution? If so, 
they are all void; and the courts should disregard the legisla- 
tive acts which prescribe them, and recur to the ancient mode 
as a governing rule. They should require the sheriff to re- 
turn thirty six jurors to serve during the term, compel the liti- 
gants to pay them, and cause sixteen to be sworn on trials touch- 
ing realty. Butif there is no infringement of the constitution, 
then other alterations may be made ameliorating the system, 
provided the great principles and essential characteristics of © 
trial by jury be not impaired. 

What is the fair and obvious meaning of the constitutional 
provision? Certainly it is not that each particular ceremony for- 
merly in use shall still remain. It is merely intended that, as 
a shield against the minions and creatures of government, if the 
reins should ever happen to be in bad hands, the citizen when 
accused should ever enjoy the benefit of a trial by his peers, his 
fellow-men whose interests may be like his own; and not be 
subject to the disposal of an ambitious judicial officer, climbing 
into power by courting ministerial approbation and trampling 
on the rights of those below him as a means of obtaining the fa- 
vour of the great. This trial, which guarantees to cach indi- 
vidual his personal security and protection against all violations 
except by the verdict of a jury of his fellow citizens in some 
measure of his own election, is what the constitution meant to 
Jrold sacred. But it never was intended that every minute re- 
quisition, touching the ancient method of conducting Jury tri- 
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als, should be entailed upon us, however incompatible they 
might be with our present habits and manners. Some of those 
regulations cannot now be complied with. Anciently a certain 
number of jurors were required to be knights. Shall we have 
no jury trials until we manufacture some knights? Anciently a 
certain portion of each jury must be hundredors. We can have 
no such jurors now, because we have no guch local divisions —~ 
Antiently in controversies where foreigners were parties half 
the jurors were denisons. We have no denisons now, all are 
aliens or citizens. Anciently the judge could, on the disagree; 
ment of the jury, have them carted round the circuit with him. 
The law here has provided no means to furnish a cart for this 
purpose and no funds to sustain the jury whilst so honorably con- 
ducted. Moreover the minds of the people of the present day 
are not in the same humbly complacent condition with those of 
the ancient vi//ains. Our jurors therefore might be so unruly as 
not to submit to it, and if the attempt were made to elevate them 
to such a carriage they would probably lose their respect for 
the law and its ministers, and display some unpleasant contu-. 
macy. 

The strict rule is, that the jury are to be allowed neither meat, 
drink, fire, nor candle till they agree, unless by permission of 
the judge.* Suppose the case of a jury summoned in the usual 
way, from among the bye-standers, one of whom should be a 
friend ofa party in the cause. Suppose he threw himself in 
the way of the sheriff, that he might be empanneleg, with the 
intention of serving his friend, by deciding in his favor. Ad- 
mit the case to be attended with little doubt or difficulty, that. 
the other eleven readily concur, the twelfth from the motive 
above suggested objects tothe verdict. The judge somewhat 
provoked at the jurors for not agreeing, and unacquainted with 
the true cause, inforces the rule rigidly, orders the jury to be 
closely confined without meat, drink, fire, or candle. The ob- 
qocting juror having anticipated the event has previously laid in 
a stock of provision and is in no danger of famishing. The re- 
maining eleven, for no. offence are doomed to suffer hunger, 


* In those good old times perhaps they could not gsead, therefore ne 
bight was necessary, even in the night. 
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thirst, cold, andimprisonment, until some one of them, impelled 
by the danger of famine, can escape the vigilance of the sheriff: 
subject however afterwards to be fined for his offence. Is it 
possible that such abominable practices can now legally exist 
in arepublic? Will the enlightened people of America long 
submit to be so treated? Did the framers of the constitution 
mean to say that such thingsas these should be held sacred? Cer- 
tainly not. Then why has the evil continued so long in exist- 
ence? Perhaps it is because prior to the revolution we were in 
the situation of other subjects of George the III. and his prede- 
cessors, afraid of meddling with the subject, lest too much 
might be done, and moreover we could not of ourselves accom- 
plish the object without the concurrence of the mother govern- 
ment, and since the establishment of American Independence it 
has been neglected, probably because even errors became sanc- 
tified by long continuance, and the people bear great evils with 
which they are familiarised by habit, more patiently than small 
ones which are novel. Possibly too that portion of society who 


chiefly lead in revising, framing and enacting laws, we mean the 


lawyers, not being directly affected, have not thought of it; and 
those who are subject to the inconvenience, not being acquaint- 
ed with the science of jurisprudence, know not the means of 
correction. 

At present being caught on a jury is a matter of great dread 
and when persons are summoned théy practice innumerable 
little evasive arts to escape. Would this bé the case if they knew 
that so soon as the cause was tried they would have nothing to 
do but to put the vote and bring into court the voice of tle ma- 
jority as their verdict? Who then would refuse to be a jurof? 
Could not the court have the best qualified citizens of the coun- 
ty serving with cheerfulness? Would not the juries generally 
be more respectable than they are at present? 


The oppression of our presefit system might have been pa« 
ttently borne for yet a longer period, had not its inconveniences 
been recently multiplied and extended by the passage of the 
“riot act,’ which authorises justice¢ to summon juries to in- 
quire.dinto the breaches of the peace, of the act permitting mas 
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gistrates to employ juries in their weekly courts, and the statute 
for the protection of sheriffs and constables, allowing them to 
empannel juries to try the disputed right to property which may 
have been taken in execution. Under the operation of these 
several laws, together with those heretofore enacted requiring 
juries for the superior courts, the citizens residing or doing bu- 
siness near the court houses are in perpetual requisition, and as 
each of these subordinate tribunals has the power, equally with 
the judge of the circuit court, to confine disagrecing juries, 
were they all to exercise this authority strictly, the situation of 
the residents of towns would be intolerable. In justice to their 
worships, the magistrates, it must however be admitted that 
they administer the law in this particular in moderation. As 
to those potent personages the constables, they are so absorbed 
in the contemplation of their new dignity in playing judge on 
those occasions and deciding points of jaw that they do not 
think of exercising the little “briefauthority” with which they 
are clothed by confining the jury. It is a matter of interestin? 
speculation what would twelve respectable persons do, if lock- 
ed up by his high mightiness the constable? 

If the view which we have taken of the law on this subject 
be correct and the facts be truly stated, the inference to be drawn 
is, not only that the present rule requifing an unanimous con- 
currence ofthe jury is objectionable, but that it is even doubt- 
ful whether it be in conformity with the constitutional provision 
which requires “the ancient mode of trial by jury” to be pre- 
served, inasmuch as the really ancient mode, as Black- 
stone and Reeves informed us, did not require unanimity.— 
Would it not then accord with the constitution to say that the 
yury should consist of thirteen, fifteen, nineteen, or twenty-five, 
and that the voice of the majority should decide. 


Thus far we have considered the mode of treating jurors 
when summoned. Before we dismiss the subject we will sub- 
join, that should the legislature take the matter into considera- 
tion with aview toanamelioration, it would not be amiss to con- 
sider whether the mode of summoning jurors be not also ex- 
ceptionable. They are taken daily from the bye-standers, Of- 
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ten attendants on the coWrt are not numerous, and those present 
are probably interested in the case about to be tried or related 
in some way to the parties. Frequently also they are not pos- 
sessed of a capacity equal to the investigation and cerrect deter- 
mination of matters at all complicated: and it sometimes hap- 
pens that the small portion of intellect they possess, is lessened 
by intemperance. Indeed it is rarely otherwise than inconven- 
ient for a juror, to be summoned thus precipitately because no 
time can be afforded him to arrange his private affairs. How 
much better would it be #f men of capacity and standing were 
notified weeks prior to the court, and required to serve during 
the term? In this way the mest intelligent men could be se- 
lected, and suborned jurors would not be so likely to get into 
the box. Nor would it be so offensive or inconvenient to ju- 
rors themselves. They would make such a disposition oftheir 
individual concerns as would enable them to devote the neces- 
sary time to the public service. It would greatly promote too 
the dispatch of business. Previous intelligence anda con- 
tinuance during the term would teach jurymen the ordinary 
routine of business. 

To this and similar propositions the expense attending them 
has been mentioned as an objection. But in reply it may be 
said that almost every man would rather serve his turn once or . 
twice ‘a year even without compensation than to be constantly 
liable to the vexation of being summoned unprepared whenever 
he shows his face in the streets. But even if jurors were paid, 
the objection is hardly worth consideration. Litigation in this 
country is not expensive, except by delay. Ifthere be many 
witnesses attending and the cause be often continued the cost 
must be considerable; but if it be quickly dispatched the addi- 
tional charge of a few dollars for the jury would not amount to 
a “sake or denial of justice.”’ Each juryman might be allowed 
twenty-five cents for every verdict and the expense would not be 
felt. But whether paid or not, there is no doubt the citizens 
generally would prefer to the present system being summoned 
a considerable time before the commencement of the court, 
serving during the term, and then enjoying a reasonable exemp- 
tion afterwards. | H. 


‘ 
15 
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An extract from the itinerary af a gentleman frassing north- 
ward through the valley of Virginia to Fredericktown in 
Maryland, dated May 8th 1818. 


«At noon I found myself on the height of land between the Poe 
tomac and the Shenandoah, looking down that passage through 
the Blue ridge which has been so celebrated among poets, paint- 
ers,and philosophers. My position commanded all the most 
interesting points in the scene. On my right was the Shenan- 
doah, on my left the Potomac, directly before me the rapids, 
and the river united below them. On one side was the Virgi- 
nian cliff, and on the other, by far the most rude and awful of 
the two, the Maryland bluff. At my feet was the village with its 
houses, stores, gardens, armouries, mills, factories, bustle, and 
smoke. The noise of the ferrymen in half a dozen flats; the 
loud and loquacious boatmen taking in loads from the mills, 
or departing for the towns below; the cracking of whips and 
the mingling of voices among the wagoners ascending and de- 
scending the hill, which to day was thronged and covered with 
confusion; completed the variety of the place. It was quite 
anexpected to me that flat boats, filled with barrels of flour, are 
actually able to descend the rapids of this famous pass, and dip 
little or no water. Three went on while I was there, and I saw 
the boats and the crews safe upon the smooth stream below. The 
passage however is not always free from danger er misfortune. 
One boat was cast away last week against a rock. While we 
were crossing the river just above the rapids, the driver of the 
stage told us that his leaders jumped out of the boat ten days 
since, and were with great difficulty saved. 

Mr. Jefferson has overdrawn the effect, produced upon the 
spectator by the rivers and their junction, while he has not said 
enough of the land scenery. Neither the Potomac nor the 
Shenandoah is as large as I anticipated, nor is there any vio- 
lence or impatience to get through the mountain. The idea is 
scarcely suggested that they have been chafed by any delay in 
finding a passage. Rapids can have no terror nor sublimity, 
which allow scows or flats, the worst kind of boat for difficult 
waters, to go loaded and free. The most that can be said is, 
that a fine current meets with a few rocks of a moderate S1Z@; 
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and dashes round them with an audible murmur, without pro- 
ducing any considerable excitement, and much less astonish- 

ment. But the land scenery is quite magnificent, and fully 

compensates the traveller for his dappointment in the water. 

The Maryland bluff is extremely craggy, steep, and high. The 

rocks are piled upon each other to a fearful elevation, and the 
fast masses at top project over those which support them at the 

bettom. The inaccessible trees are filled with the nests of birds, 

which are sporting over the precipice. Immense fragments. 
of stone are heaped at the base, and climb very high against. 
the side of the ledge. Under many of the shelving portions of 
the rock are built the hovel of lakoring people, who sleep there 

as insensibly as if alternate heat and frost, rain and sun, would 

never crumble stone and precipitate its dismembered parts. 

On the Virginia shore the mountain, though less. steep and 
high,is grand and interesting. The end branches into anumber of 
spurs,and gives you a good view ofthe disposition ofthe strata of 
stone and earth, while the rudeness and baldness of tlis part are- 
happily contrasted with the farms and houses upon the top. On 
the sides of the ridge are paths and troughs, down which wood” 
is continually thrown to the edge of theriver, where it is receiv- 
ed by boats. The point of land between the two rivers is high. 
and beautiful. Steps are cut in the rock by the side of the road, 
which I descended rather than to continue in the carriage. Af- 
ter we crossed the Potomac, we rode along its bank four or five 
miles upon stones of the worst description, and in mud and sand 
ofthe most difficult kind for wheels. We met and overtook 
several wagons, which were, in the technical language of the 
wagoners, sfalled. There is always an overflow of the river 
upon this road in the spring, and the earth is washed away in 
some places, and mud or quicksand deposited in others. For 
a considerable distance the mountain comes so. full upon the 
Potomac as to force us to ride in the stream up to the axles of 
the stage in water, jolting and tilting upon rocks, which neither 
the driver nor the horses cam see, and where it would be not 2 
_ jittle hazardous to overset.” ¥. 
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We introduce to our readers, some extracts from a néw pro- 
duétion of Mr. Scott, for we think it pretty evident that the au- 
thor can be no one else. Proof tobe sure sufficient has been 
found to identify the propriety of these exquisite works with va- 
rious literarypersonages, just as many suppose the fact wasestab- 
lished of De Lolme’s having written Junius probably from the 
knowledge that, being a foreigner, he could not write the En- 
glish idiom, and was not in England at the tume of the publica- 
tion of the letters. Public curiosity and interest seem to be 
continued successfully by this device of the author, and if it be 
Mr. Scott, it is probably sad experience that has thus tho- 
roughly taught him that hterary patronage is more mutable 
and capricious in its favors than the most unprincipled beauty. 
‘We may probably give, at another time and at a period of great- 
er leisure, some analysis of the former and present works of 
the writer. At this,moment we shall only observe, that our 
critical concurrence should not be wanting were it necessary to 
their success. We have also in our possession an interesting 
letter from an American, who enjoyed the pleasure of an inter- 
view last winter with Mr. Scott, from which we may make some 
extracts at a future time. 

In making these quotations we are influenced by a desire to 
present our readers with a specimen of a new work, which they 
may not generally have an opportunity of perusing. 


“‘T he-roar of the sea had long announced their approach to the 
cliffs, on the summit of which, like the nest of some sea-eagle, 
the founder of the fortalice had perched his eyry. The pale 
maon, which had hitherto been contending with flitting clouds, 
now shone out, and gave them a view of the solitary and naked 
tower, situated on a projecting cliff that beetled on the German 
ocean. On three sides the rock was precipitous; on the fourth, 
which was that toward the land, it had been originally fenced by 
an artificial ditch and drawbridge, but the latter was broken 
down and ruinous, and the former had been in part filled up, so 
as to allow passage for a horseman into the narrow court-yard, 
encircled on two sides with low offices and stables, partly ruin- 
ous, and closed on the landward front by a low embattled wall, 
while the remaining side of the quadrangle was occunied by 
the tower itself, which, tal] and narrow, and built of a grayish 
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stone, stood glimmering in the moon light, like the sheeted 
spectre of some huge giant. A wilder, or more disconsolate 
dwelling, it was perhaps difficult to conceive. The sombrous 
and heavy sound of the billows, successively dashing against 
the rocky beach at a profound distance beneath, was to the ear 
what the landscape was to the eye—a symbol of unvaried and 
monotonous melancholy, not unmingled with horror. 

Although the night was not far advanced, there was no sign 
of living inhabitant about this forlorn abode, excepting that 
one, and only one, of the narrow and staunchelled windows 
which appeared at irregular heights and distances in the walls 
of the building, showed a small glimmer of light. 

‘There,’ said Ravenswood, ‘sits the only male domestic that 
remains tothe house of Ravenswood; and it is well that he does 
remain there, since otherwise, we had little hope to find either 
light or fire. But follow me cautiously; the road is narrow, 
and admits only one horse in front.’ 

In effect, the path led along a‘kind of isthmus, at the penin- 
sular eXtremity of which the tower was situated, with that ex- 
clusive attention to strength and security in preference to every 
circumstance of convenience, which dictated to the Scotish 
barons the choice of their situations, as well as their style of 
building. 

By adopting the cautious mode of approach recommended - 
by the wild hold, they entered the court-yard in safety. But it 
was long ere the efforts of Ravenswood, though loudly exerted 
by knocking at the low-browed entrance, anc repeated shouts to 
Caleb to open the gate and admit them, received any an- 
swer. ‘The old man must be departed,’ he began to say, ‘or 
fallen into some fit; for the noise I have made would have wak- 
ed the seven sleepers.’ 

At length a timid and hesitating voice replied,—«master—s 
master of Ravenswood, is it you?’ 

‘Yes, itis I, Caleb; open the door quicldy.’ 

‘But it is you m very blood and body? For I would sooner 
face fifty devils as my master’s ghaist, or even his wraithh— 
wherefore aroint ye, if ye were ten times my master, unless ye 
come in bodily shape, lith any limb.’ : 

‘It is I, you old fool,’ answered Ravenswood, ‘in bodily shape, 
and alive, save that I am half dead with cold.’ 

The light at the upper window disappeared, and glancing from . 
loop-hole to loop-hole in slow succession, gave intimation that 
the bearer was in the act of descending, with great deliberation, a 
winding stair-case occupying one of the turrets which graced 
_ the angles of the old tower. The tardiness of his descent ex- 
tracted some exclamations of impatience from Ravenswood, 
and several oaths from his less patient and more mercurial com- 
panion. Caleb again paused ere he unbolted the door, and 
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ence more asked, if they were men of mould that demanded en- 
trance at this time of night? 

Were I near you, you old fool,’ said Bucklaw, ‘I would give 
you sufficient proofs of my bodily condition.’ 

‘Open the gate, Caleb,’ said his master, in a more soothin 
tone, partly from his regard to the ancient and faithful senes- 
chal, partly perhaps because he thought that angry words 
would be thrown away, so long as Caleb had a stout iron- 
clenched oaken door betwixt his person and the speakers. 

At length Caleb, with a trembling hand, undid the bars, open- 
ed the heavy door, and stood before them, exhibiting his thin, 

ray hairs, bald forehead, and sharp high features, illuminated 
a a quivering lamp which he held in one hand, while he shad- 
ed and protected its flame with the other. The timorous cour. 
teous glance which he threw around him—the effect of the par- 
tial light upon his white hair and illumined features, might have 
made a good painting; but our travellers were too impatient for 
security against the rising storm, to permit them to indulge 
themselves in studying the picturesque. ‘Is it you, my dear 
master? is it yourself indeed?’ exclaimed the old domestic. ‘I 
am wae ye suld hae stude waiting at your ain gate, but wha wad 
hae thought o’ seeing ye sae sune, and a strange gentleman with 
a—(here he exclaimed apart as it were, and to some inmate of 
the tower, in a voice not meant to be heard by those in the 
court)—Mysie—Mysie, woman, stir for dear life and get the 
fire mended; take the auld three-legged stool, ony that’s readi. 
est that will make a lowe.—I doubt we are but puirly provided, 
no expecting ye this some mohs, when doubtless ye wad hae 
been received conform till your rank, as guide right is; but na- 
theless’ 

‘Natheless, Caleb,’ said the master, “we must have our hors- 
es put up, and ourselves too, the best way we can. I hope you 
are not sorry to see me sooner than you expected?’ 

‘Sorry, my lord!—J am sure ye sall aye be my lord wi’ hon-. 
est folk, as your noble ancestors hae been these three hundred 
years, and never asked a whig’s leave.—Sorry to see the lord of 
Ravenswood at ane o’ his ain castles!—( Then again apart to his 
unseen associate behind the screen )—Mysie, kill the brood-hen 
without thinking twice on it; let them care that come ahint.— 
No to say its our best dwelling,’ he added, turning to Bucklaw, 
¢but just a strength for the lord of Ravenswood to flee until,— 
that is, no to fee, but to retreat until in troublous times, like the 
present, when it was ill convenient for him to live farther in 
the country in only of his better and mair principal manors; but, 
for its antiquity, maist folks think that the outside of Wolf’s 
Crag is worthy of a large perusal.’ 

‘And you are determined we shall have time to make it’ said 
Ravenswood, somewhat amused with the shifts the old man used 
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to detain them without doors, until his confederate Mysie had: 
made her preparations within. 

‘O, never mind the outside of the house, my good friend,’ said 
Bucklaw; ‘Jet’s see the inside, and let our horses see the stable, 
that’s all.’ 

‘O yes, sim—ay, sir—unquestionably, sir,—my lord and ony 
of his honourable companions’ 

‘But our horses, my old friend—our horses; they will be dead- 
foundered by standing here in the cold after mding hard, and 
mane is too good to be spoiled; therefore, once more, our hor- 
ses,’ exclaimed Bucklaw. 

‘True—ay—your horses—yes—lI will call the grooms;’ and 
sturdily did Caleb roar till the old tower rung again,—John— 
William—Saunders!—The lads are gane out, or sleeping,’ he 
observed, after pausing for an answer, which he knew that he 
had no human chance ofreceiving. ‘A’ gaes wrang when the 
master’s out bye; but I’ll take care o’ your cattle mysell.’ 

‘I think you had better,’ said Ravenswood, ‘otherwise I see 
little chance of their being attended to at all.’ 

‘Whisht, my lord,—whisht, for God’s sake,’ said Caleb, in an 
imploring tone, and apart to his master; ‘if ye dinna regard your 

«ain credit, think on mine; we’ll hae hard eneugh wark to make 
a decent night o’t, wi’ a’ the lies I can tell.’ 

‘Well, weil, never mind,’ said his master; ‘go to the stable. 
There is hay and corn, I trust?” 

‘Ou ay, plenty of hay and corn;’ this was uttered boldly and 
aloud, and, in a lower tone, ‘there was some half fous o’ aits, and 
some taits o’ meadow-hay, left after the burial.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Ravenswood, taking the lamp from his do- 
mestic’s unwilling hand, ‘I will show the stranger up stairs my~ 
self.’ 

‘Tanna think o’ that my lord;—if ye wad but hae five min- 
utes, or ten minutes, or, at maist, a quarter of an hour’s pa- 
tience, and look at the fine moonlight prospect of the Bass 
and North-Berwick Law till I sort the horses, I would mar- 
shal ye up, as reason is ye suld be marshalled, your lordship 
and your honourable visitor. And I hae lockit up the siller can- 
dlesticks, and the lamp is not fit —— 

‘i will do very well in the mean time,’ said Ravenswood, ‘and 
you will have no difficulty for want of light in the stable, for, i 
I recollect, half the roof is off.’ 

‘Very true, my lord,’ replied the trusty adherent, and with 
ready wit instantly added, ‘and the lazy sclater loons have nev- 
er come to put it on a’ this while, your lordship.’ 

If I were disposed to jest at the calamities of my house,’ said 
‘Ravenswood, as he led the way up stairs, ‘poor old Caleb would 
furnish me with ample means. His passion consists in repre- 
senting things about our miserable menage, not as they are, but 
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as, in his opinion, they ought to be; and, to say the truth, I have 
been often diverted by the poor wretch’s expedients to supply 
what he thought was essential for the credit of the family, and 
his still more generous apologies for the want of those articles 
for which his ingenuity could discover no substitute. But 
though the tower is none of the largest, I shall have some trou- 
ble without him to find the apartment in which there is a fire.’ 

As he spoke thus, he opened the door of the hall. ‘Here, at 
least,’ he said, ‘there is neither hearth nor harbour.’ 

It was indeed a scene of desolation. A large vaulted room, 
the beams of which, combined like those of Westminster-Hall, 
were rucely carved at the extremities, remaining nearly in the 
situation in which it had been left after the entertainment at Al- 
lan lord Ravenswood’s funeral. Overturned pitchers, and black 
jacks, and pewter stoups, and flagons, still cumbered the large 
oaken table; glasses, those more perishable implements of con- 
vivialty, many of which had been voluntarily sacrificed by the 
guests in their enthusiastic pledges to favourite toasts; strewed 
the stone floor with their fragments. As for the articles of plate, 
lent for the purpose by friends and kinsfolks, those had been 
carefully withdrawn so soon as the ostentatious display of festivi- 
ty, equally unnecessary and strangely timed, had been made and 
ended. Nothing, in short, remained that indicated wealth; all 
the signs were those of recent wastefulness, and present desola- 
tion. The black cloth hangings, which, on the late mournful 
occasion, replaced the tattered motheaten tapestries, had been 
partly pulled down, and, dangling from the wall in irregular fes- 
toons, disclosed the rough stone-work of the building, unsmooth- 
ed either by plaster or hewn stone. The seats thrown down, or 
left in disorder, intimated the careless confusion which had con- 
cluded the mournful revel. ‘This room,’said Ravenswood, 
holding up the lamp—‘this room, Mr. Hayston, was riotous 
when it should have been sad; it is a just retribution that it 
should now be sad when it ought to be cheerful.’ 

They left this disconsolate apartment, and went up stairs, 
where, after opening one or two dovrs in vain, Ravenswood led 
the way into a little matted anti-room, in which, to their great 
joy, they found a tolerably good fire, which Mysie, by some such 
expedient as Caleb had suggested, had sypplied with a reason- 
able quantity of fuel. Glad at the heart to see more of comfort 
than the castle had yet seemed to offer, Bucklaw rubbed his 
hands heartily over the fire, and now listened with more compla- 
cence to the apologies which the master of Ravenswood offer- 
ed. ‘Comfort,’ he says, ‘1 cannot provide for you, for I have 
it not for myself; it is long since these walls have known it. Shel- 
ter and safety, I think, I can promise you.’ ; 

‘Excellent matters, master,’ replied Bucklaw, ‘and, with a 
mouthful of food and wine, positively all I can require to-night.’ 
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‘I fear,’ said the master, ‘your supper will be a poor one; I 
hear the matter in discussion betwixt Caleb and Mysie. Poor 
Balderston is something deaf, amongst his other accomplish- 
ments, so that much of what he means should be spoken aside, 
is overheard by the whole audience, and especially by those 


from whom be is most anxious to conceal his private maneu- 


vres—Hark?’ 

They listened and heard the old domestic’s voice in conversa- 
tion with Mysie to the following effect. ‘Just make the best 
o’t, mak the best o’t, woman; it’s easy to put a fair face on ony 
thing.’ 

‘But the auld brood-hen?—she’ll be as taugh as bow-strings 
and bend-leather.’ 

‘Say ye made a mistake—say ye made a mistake, Mysic,’ re- 
plied the faithful seneschal, in a soothing and undertoned voice; 
‘tak ita’ on yoursel? never let the credit o’ the house suffer.’ 

‘But the brood-hen,’ remonstrated Mysie,—‘ou, she’s sitting 
some gate aneath the dais in the hall, and | am feared to gae in 
the dark for the bogle; and if I didna see the bogle, I could as 
ill see the hen, for it’s pit mirk, and there’s no another light in 
the house, save that blessed lamp whilk the master has in his 
ain hand. And if] had the hen, she’s to pu’, and to draw, and 


to dress; how can I do that, and them setting by the only fire 


we have?’ 

‘Weel, wee!, Mysie,’ said the butler, ‘bide ye there a wee, and 
Vil try to get the lamp wiled away frae them.’ 

Accordingly, Caleb Balderston entered the apartment, little 
aware that so much of his bye-play had been audible there. 
‘Well, Caleb, my old friend, is there any chance of supper?’ said 
the master of Ravenswood. 

‘Chance of supper, your lordship?’ said Caleb with an empha- 
sis of strong scorn at the implied doubt,—‘How should there be 
ony question of that, and we in your lordship’s house?—Chance 
of supper, indeed!—But ye’ll ne be for butcher-meat? There’s 
walth o’ fat poultry, ready either for spit or brander—The fat 
capon, Mysie,’ he added, calling out as boldly as if such a thing 
had been in existence. 

‘Quite unnecessary,’ said Bucklaw, who deemed himself 
bound in courtesy to relieve some part of the anxiousgbutler’s 
perplexity, “ifyou have any thing cold, or a morsel of br®ad.’ 


“lhe best of bannocks!’ exclaimed Caleb, much relieved; . 


‘and tor cauld meat, a’ that we hae is cauld aneugh—howbeit 
maist of the cauld meat and pastry was gi’en to the poor folk 
after the ceremony of interment, as gude reason was; never- 
-thelees’ 

‘Come, Caleb,’ said the master of Ravenswood, ‘I must cut 
this matter short. This is the young laird of Bucklaw; he is 
under hiding, and therefore you know’ == 
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‘He'll be nae nicer than your lor\ship’s honour, I’se warrant,’ 
answered Caleb, -cheerfully, with a nod of intelligence; «I am 
sorry that the gentleman is under distress, but I am blyth that 
he canna say muckle again our house-keeping, for I believe 
his ain pinches may match ours—no that we are pinched, thank 
God,’ he added, retracting the admission which he had made in 
his first burst of joy, ‘but nae doubt we are waur aff than we hae 
been, or suld be. And for eating,—what signifies telling a lie? 
there’s just the hinder end of the mutton ham that has been but 
three times on the table, and the nearer the bane the sweeter, as 
your honours weel ken; and—there’s the heel of the ewe milk 
kebbuck, wi’ a bit of nice butter, and—and—and that’s a’ that’s 
to trustto. And with great alacrity he produced his slender 
stock of provisions, and placed them with much formality upon 
a small round table betwixt the two gentlemen, who were not 
ccterred either by the homely quality or limited quantity of the 
repast from doing it full justice. Caleb in the mean while wait- 
ed on them with grave officiousness, as if anxious to make up, 
by his own respectful assiduity, for the want of all other atten- 
dance. 

But alas! how little on such occasions can form, however an- 
xiously and scrupulously observed, supply the lack of substan- 
tial fare! Bucklaw, who had eagerly eat a considerable portion 
of the thrice sacked mutton ham, now began to demand ale. 

‘I wadna just presume to recommend our ale,’ said Caleb; 
‘the maut was ill made, and there was awfu’ thunner last week; 
but siccan water as the tower well has, ye’ll seldom see, Buck- 
law, and that I’se engage for.’ 

‘But if your ale is bad you can let us have some wine,’ said 
Bucklaw, makinga grimace at the menuon of the pure element 
which Caleb so earnestly recommended. 

‘Wine!’ answered Caleb undauntedly, eneugh of wine; it was 
but twa days syne—waes me for the cause—there was as much 
drunk in this house as would have floated a pinnace. There 
never was lack of wine at Wolf's Crag.’ 

‘Do fetch us some then,’ said his master, ‘instead of talking 
about it? And Caleb boldly departed. 

Every expended butt in the old cellar did he set atilt and 
shake with the desperate expectation of collecting enough of 
the grounds of claret to fill the large pewter measure which he 
carried in his hand. Alas! each had been too devoutly drained; 
and, with all the squeezing and manceuvring which his craft as 
a butler suggested, he could only collect about haifa quart that 
seemed presentable. Still, however, Caleb was too good a gen- 
eral to renounce the field withouta stratagem to cover his re- 
treat. He undauntedly threw down an empty flagon, asaf he 
had stumbled at the entrance of the apartment; called upon 
Mysie to wipe up the wine taat had never been spilt, and plac- 
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ing the other vessel on the table, hoped there was still enough 
left for their honours. There was indeed; for even Bucklaw,a 
sworn friend to the grape, found no encouragement to renew his 
first attack upon the vintage of Woif’s Crag, but contented. 
himself, however reluctantly, with a draught of fair water. Ar- 
rangements were now made for his repose; and as the secrect 
chamber was assigned for this purpose, it furnished Caleb with - 
a first-rate and most plausible apology for all deficiencies of fur- 
niture, pedding, &c. 

‘For wha,’ said he, would have thought of the secret chau- 
mer being needed? it has not been used since the time of the 
Gowrie conspiracy,and I durst never let a woman ken of the en- 
trance to it, or your honour must allow that it wad not hae been 
a secret chaumer lang.’ 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTE. 


The following anecdote, connected with the history of Brad- 
dock’s defeat, has not, as far as we know, been published be- 
fore. We have it from a gentleman of the highest respecta- 
bility who received it from general Washington himself, 
When general Braddock was marching towards Pittsburgh, a 

French captain asked the commander of the French and Indian 
forces to give him a suitable detachment of men to go out and 
meet the British and Americans. he commander declined to 
do this, but told the captain that he might make an effort to en. 
list volunteers. The captain accepted of the proposal, and all 
the soldiers in the fort offered their services. The result sur, 
prised and mortified the commander, and he limited the num 

ber of white men to 60, while he permitted all the Indians, a- 

mounting to 800 or 900, to join the enterprise. With this 

force, the French captain went out, and defeated Braddock, as 
is already known, by a well planned ambuscade. The comman- 
der was extremely chagrined at this issue of an expedition, 
which he had publicly discouraged, and even represented as 
quixotic. He indeed commended the captain as he sent him to 

Quebeck, but the praise of the exploit was not his own, and the 

‘public sentiment too liberally and cordially bestowed encomi- 

ums upon the heroic officer to allow the jealousy and envy of 

che commander to sleep. The French officers were in the hab- 
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jt of using the public property freely, without any notice being 
taken of the practice. This was seized as an occasion to bring 
a charge of peculation against the hero of Braddock’s field. He 
was cashiered after trial, and lived in disgrace in France. The 
story was told to Marquis La Fayette by general Washington 
afterward, during the war of our revolution, and when the Mar- 
quis returned to France, he detailed it at the court of Versailles. 
Very great interest was excited, and diligent inquiry was imme- 
diately made after the unfortunate captain. He was at last 
found living in Provence, was brought to court amidst congrat- 
ulations, and made a general officer in triumph. It was found, 
upon investigation, that his persecutor had died but a short 
time before. v. 


MADAME DE STAEL. 


IN the language of painting it may be said, that Madame 
de Stael has given a sketch, a speaking outline of Germany. In 
her details she has been guided by tne importance rather than the 
size of the object. Her shadows are broad and ex masse. In the 
colouring and finishing there are many warm hues, many spir- 
ited touches, and over the whole she has thrown a brown tint, 
which, like the seriousness that pervades the German charac- 
ter, gives to the whole a soberness and keeping. She speci- 
fies all her objects, but she considers and discloses their rela- 
tions rather than their qualities, anc their general rather than 
their individual properties. Though in every chapter she 
treats a single department or object, she dwells principally on 
those parts of it which elucidate points of general interest, and 
she seizes on such truths only as admit of universal applica- 
tion. Inever read a book where I so often found myself lost in 
reflection. As her views turn principally on character and hu- 
man nature, and as they are no less true than they are compre- 
hensive, my imagination is constantly suggesting a variety of il- 
lustrations for every principle which she points out, and I 
could, while reading her book, fill a volume as large with my 
own thoughts. M, 
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POETRY. 


—— 


THE SWAN AND THE EAGLE. 


THE following is a versification of a dialogue between the: 


Swan and the Eagle, the original of which is translated into 
Yrench prose by Madame de Stael from the German of A. W. 
Schlegel. It is found in the second volume of the work entitled 
“L’ Allemagne,” 78th page. The piece is called the “ Melodies of 
Life.”’?’ The swan is the emblem of contemplative existence, 
and the Eagle of active. The Eagle, dying upon the funeral pile, 
represented, among the ancients, the immortality of the soul, 
and often also an apotheosis. The swan was consecrated to A- 
pollo and the Muses, and was a common name for a bard, as 
the Theban Swan,.and the Swan of Avon. This bird was sup- 
posed to sing most sweetly at its death. Aischylus alludes to 
thisin his Agamemnon. Clytemnestra, speaking of Cassan- 
dra, says, “She like the swan expiring dies in melody.” (Rees.) 
“The graces of figure, the beauty of shape, correspond in the 
swan to the mildness of his disposition. He decorates every 
place that he frequents; he is beloved, extolled, admired; and 


no species more deserves our applause. All declare it; paint” 


it, the bird of love. The ancients ascribed to it a prophetic 
spirit. It alone of animated beings, which all shudder at the 
prospect cf destruction, chanted in the moment of its agony, 
and with harmonious sounds prepared to breathe its last sigh ”’ 
(Buffon.) In the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, the 
swan was assigned as a mansion fer poets. 


SWAN. 


I seek the peaceful lake, whose mimic face 

My snowy form reflects in softer grace, 

Whose gentle tide the breathing zephyrs move, 

And circling wake my faithful breast to love 

An envied life it yields of tranquil joy, 

Where nature’s melodies the soul employ. 
EAGLE. 

The frowning cliff, where terror holds its court, 

Where mingling storms in eddying whirlwinds sport, 

Js my abode: I thence the chase pursue, 

The battle follow, and its toils renew. 
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Where dangers meet and revel I repair, 
In triumph soar and spurn the subject air. 


SWAN. 


I love the azure sky serene and mild, 
Where rise no clouds and storms in grandeur wild, 
Where plants perfum’d unlock their balmy store, 
And sweetly tempt me to the scented shore. 
My white wings o’er the purple waves I spread; 
At evening’s sun the flowery bai.k I'tread. 

EAGLE. 


I glory in the tempest’s awful force 

O’er giant oaks along its furious course: 

1 ask the thunder, what’s the joy it finds, 
When ruin’s rage its roaring blast unbinds. 


SWAN. 
Invited by Apollo’s genial ray, 
In harmony’s soft tide* I bathe and play, 
The harmony of water, light, and air, 
Where graceful forms the tuneful motions share 
Reposing at his feet I list the songs, 
Which echoing Tempe’s verdant vale prolongs. 
EAGLE. 
High on Olympian Jove’s bright throne I rest; 
The thunder bolt I bear at his behest. 
When I repose I cover with my wings 
The sceptre of the god, this king of kings. 
SWAN 
Oft with prophetic eye the stars I gaze; 
The mirror lake the azure sky displays: 
There glows the region of my heavenly birth, 
And soft the sigh that calls me back from earth, 
EAGLE. 
From earliest years did I with rapture fly, 
The immortal sun to gaze with steadfast eye. 
Inmate of gods, their confident and friend, ; 
I ne’er to earth and its low scenes descend, 


* Jose aussi me baigner dans les flots de Pharmonte. 
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But high in air, the messenger of Jove, 
With wing untir’d amid the stars I rove. 


SWAN. 
A pure and peaceful life will yield to death, 
With calm and joyful hope, its parting breath: 
Whene’er he comes to raise me from this shore, 
Its native music to my voice restore, 
With my last sigh my grateful notes shall raise 
To that blest hour a sacred hymn of praise. 


EAGLE. 


i he immortal soul unveil’d and free shall rise 

A radiant phoenix to its native skies, 

Its destiny divine with joy pursue, 

And death’s own torch perennial youth renew. U. 


Lines written immediately on first beholding Niagara Falis, 
July 1815. 


Far-famed Niagara, thy twin sister streams, 
By the Grand Isle long parted, here unite, 
Impatient rush, hastening each other on, 

As ifthey had foreseen the mighty gulf, 

The vast achievement that awaited them. 
‘Tis thus the lofty mind, when danger presses, 
Quickens the daring step and longs to meet 
The grand and terrible which fill the soul. 

So headlong pours adown the fearful steep 
The whole interior world of waters. 
Superior, itself an ocean vast, 

Huron, and Michigan, and Erie come, 

With smaller lakes and streams, a countless tribe, 
To pour their congregated waters down 

The precipice sublime. 


No language can describe, nor pencil paint 
This wondrous spectacle. He, who would know, 
Iiimself must come, and see, and feel the scene. 
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For ares thus, e’cr since the world began, 
Thy torrent has poured down, wave after wave, 
Ne’er to look back, or re-ascend the height. 
The ancient forest shed its dying leaves 
On the same brink where once in youthful pride 
It waved the green luxuriance of Spring. 

And centuries, whose birth saw thee roll on, 

Went down the abyss of time and left thee here 
In sacred solitude unknown to man. 

Thy wonders he’er had rivetted his eye, 

Nor yet absorbed his soul with the sublime. 

But human tread hath broke on thy retreat: 

The immortal soul, which soars on hope to heaven, 
Hither repairs rapt and possessed by thee, 

And feels how grand, how beautiful is narure. 


Though with such fury now you onward rush 
To gain the gulf, yet there half hushed you lie, 
As if with soul absorbed by the great work, 
Resting sublime upon your rocky bed. 

The soaring eagle hovers o’er thy brink, 

And dips his dark wing in thy feathery foam: 

Meet image thou, sailing along the mist, 

Whose towering wing disdains to rest on earth. 

Here in some cedar, branching o’er the steep, 

On the storm shaken limb, build thou thy nest, 

And lull thee with the roar. M.. 
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ERRATA. 


In the article on the Botany of Kentucky owing tothe absence of the 
writer from town, some important ty pographical errors in the technical 
names occured, which the botanical reader will correct as follows: 

Page 92, Enc 91, for Studfonia read Hudsonia: page 92, line 29, read 
Hedeoma pulegioides Penny royal: page 93, line 2, read Miegia GPUNGRATIO™ 
line 17, Jeffersonia Linata Twin leat: line 20, Eupatorzum celesiinum Sky 
weed: line 21, Polanisia: line 25, Porcelia trileba: line 28, Pancratium 
livriosme: page 94, line 29, Stylosanthes: page 95, line 23, Petalostemon: line 
26, Silene catesber: line 27, Gentiana amarelloides. 





